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Soap has double power, for 
while it cleanses thoroughly 

it disinfects perfectly. It de- 
stroys dirt and disease germs 
at one and the same time. 
Equally safe for a delicate 
fabric ora dangerous drain, for 
a luxurious shampoo or to dis- 
infect a sick-room, for the fam- 
ily washing or a delightful bath 


Correspe 


The O 





An honest, undisguised soap, 

with its own clean, wholesome 

scent indicating its antiseptic 
qualities, which costs no more 
than ordinary soaps—only 5 
cents at all dealers. Your money 
back if it is not satisfactory. 


VALUABLE BOOKLET FREE 


Lever Brothers Limited, New York Offices 
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| CHARLES | SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NOW READY 


HENRY The Better Sor t 


Mr. James is acknowledged to be at his very best in hs short st- ries, 
JAM ES and there is nothing better in contemporary fiction than Mr. James’s Lest. 
These. eleven stories present a large variety of subject and character, sev- 

$1.50 eral of them being now published for the first time. 


CONTENTS 
The Special Type 
Mrs. Medwin 
Flickerbridge 
The —y in It 


The Beast in the Jungle 
The Birthplace 
The Papers 


Broken Wings 

The Beldonald Holbein 
The Two Faces 

The Tone of Time 


The Turquoise Cup 


Composed of these two stories } Sh i" cuP 


The same quality of distinction notable in his former book, ‘‘ The Monk and 
the Dancer,” is conspicuous in these new stories, which are finished and polished 
with the nicest art, and art consisting in skillful-presentation of subject and not at 
all in rhetorical decoration. ' 

With Drawings by Maxfield Parrish 


AGNOSTICISM 


By ROBERT FLINT, D.D., LL.D., F R.S.E. 


Corresponding Member of ne Institute of France: Professor of Divinity in-the U oN ef of Edinburgh : author of “ 
heistic Theories,” ** The ‘Philosophy of History in Europe,” “ Theism,” ete. 
The Outlook says : 


‘Dr. Flint’s eminence among representative writers upon Theism commands attention to bis treatment of 
Agnosticism. “No writer that we are aware of -has treated it so amply and thoroughly as here. its history, 
erroneous views of it, its distinguished a its various forms. its relations to various subjects, are 
successively discussed, both critically and constructively, so as to illuminate the validity of theistic belief.” 


Bvo, $2.00 net (postage 20 cents). 





Anti- 





IMPORTANT BOOKS RECENTLY PJBLISHED 


THE FORTUNES OF OLIVER HORN THREE YEARS’ WAR 
By F. HoPKINSON SMITH - - - - ' By GENERAL DE WET. $2.50 net (postage 


8 cts.). “Of consummate interest "—London Times, 
THE LITTLE WHIT D : | 
By |. Me Baie ACROSS COVETED LANDS 


By A. H. SAVAGE LANDoR. 2 vols. $7.50 net. 
THE BLUE FLOWER UNKNOWN MEXICO 
By HENRY VAN DYKE - - - - - ) 


$1.50 
$1.50 
$1.50 


2 vols. $12.00 net 


By CARL LUMHOLTz. 
CAPTAIN MACKLIN 
By RICHARD HARDING Davis 
RANSON’S FOLLY 
By RicHARD HARDING Davis 


UT OF GLOUCESTER 
By JAMES B. CONNOLLY, - - - 


$1.50 
$1.50 


$1.50 


Express extra. 

THROUGH HIDDEN SHENSI 
By Francis H. NICHOLS 
(postage 21 cents.) 


ALL THE RUSSIAS 
By HENRY NORMAN. 
26 cents). 


$350 net. 


$4.00 net (postage 
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A Selection from > 


Houghton, [lifflin & Company’s Spring List 





AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN THE ORIENT 


By John W. Foster, Author of ‘‘A Century of American Diplomacy—1776-1876.” 
A review of the pen relations of the United States with China, Japan, etc., the annexation of Hawaii 


and the Philippines, an 


the results of the Spanish War in the far East. 8vo, $3.00 net. Postpaid, $3.2) 





A DAUGHTER OF THE PIT 


By Margaret Doyle Jackson 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“ Rarely does it fall to the reviewer's lot to have a 
story of such compelling interest to read.”"’-—Phila. Tele- 


graph. 
JOHN PERCYFIELD 


By C. Hanford Henderson 
12mo, $1.50. 


An idyllic love story in a setting of discursive prose 
wherein humor, sentiment and reflection are charm- 
ingly mingled. (Ready March t4th.) 





THE LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 


By Guy Wetmore Carryl 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
“Its _ is new, its situations dramatic and it is con- 
tinuously interesting.”—Boston Transcript. (Ready 
March 14th.) 


THE MANNERINGS 


By Alice Brown 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


} This double love story, whose scene is laid at a charm- 
ing country house, is the most vital and dramatic work 
that Miss Brown has yet produced. (Ready March 28th.) 





WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
By John White Chadwick 


With two photogravure portraits. Crown 8vo, $1.75 net. Postage extra, 
The career of the great Liberal leader is drawn with the sure touch and full mastery of material that have 


already given distinction to Dr. Chadwick’s portrait of Theodore Parker. 


(Ready March 14th.) 











Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston and New York 








SPRING BOOHS 





AMERICAN POLITICS 
The American Republic and Its Government 


Political Parties and Party Problems in the United States 


By James A. WooDBURN 
Professor of American History and Politics, Indiana University 


Two Volumes, 8vo, sold separately, each, $2.00. 
These companion volumes are designed for advanced courses in Civics and College, and also for the use of 
the average American citizen, who will not fail to find full of interest these studies in government and politics. 


Contemporary France 


By GasrreL Hanotavx. Translated by JonHn CHARLES 
Tarver, M.A. To be completed in four volumes, of 
which each volume covers a complete and definite 
veriod. 8vo, with Portraits. Each, net, $2.50. Vol. 

. France in 1870-1873. 

Diplomatist, historian and member of the French Acade- 
my, M. Gabriel Hanotaux is one of the most conspicuous poli- 
ticians and men of affairs in France at the present day. His 
work is a record of the inner diplomacy of the Great Powers 
of Europe during the last thirty years. 





A Political History of Slavery 


Being an Account of the Slavery Controversy from the 
Harliest Agitations in the Eighteenth Century tothe 
Close of the Reconstruction Period in America. DY 
WILLIAM HENRY Smite. With an introduction m{ 
Whitelaw Reid. Two volumes. 8vo. Net, $4.5). 
(By mail, $5.00.) 

This work represents the result not only of actual partict 
ation in the final contest, but of a lifelong study of the pro 
ems involved. 


The Great Siberian Railway from St. Petersburés 


to Pexiy. By Micnat. Myers SHormaker, author of “Islands of the Southern Seas,” etc., 12mo, with 30 full 


page illustrations and a map, net, $2.00. 


—————<_ 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, - 


- New York and London 


SEND FOR FULL ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 
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BICENTENARY EDITION, 1703-1903 


Th 


By PERCE Me ee PARKER. 


tert of SOHN Wesley's Journal 


Introduction by HUGH PRICE 


GHES. Appreciation by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
There is no book in existence that _ so exact and vivid a picture of the Eighteenth Century 


England as this record Wesley kept of 


tofore filled four volumes, a prohibitive bul 


is daily experiences. 
ranking in permanent historic value with ere Diary{or Newman’s Apologia. 
that Mr. Parker has condensed to this single cover. 


It is a work of astonishing interest, 
The Journal here- 


Illustrated, S8vo, cloth, $1.50 net. 





BY HIS LIFE LONG FRIEND 


ueor Joseph Parker 


By WILLIAM ADAMSON. 

“Like Beecher and Spurgeon, Joseph Parker swayed men by 
the genius of eloquence. His life is replete with incident and covers 
an amazing anew and ne may Mr. Adamson is a sympathetic 
biographer, and the prodigious labor Dr. Parker accomplished wil 
amaze every one who s the record here faithfully set duwn ” 
—Commercial Advertiser. 

Illustrated, $1.75 net. 





INDIA’S PROBLEM: 
KRISHNA OR CHRIST 


By JOHN P. JONES, D. D. 

The result of twenty-five years in India, Dr. Jones’ book is ncte- 
worthy for its comprehensiveness, breadth of view and multiplicity 
of detail. It speaks with authority on the country and the people, 
the religions, the women, missionary organizations, resources, 
problems, and conquests. 

IlMustrated, $1.50 net. 





LOST AND RECLAIMED 


MARY 
NORTH 


By LUCY RIDER MEYER. 


Fresh from the innocence of a country 
home only to fall a victim to the snares 
of metropolitan life is the pathetic story 
oft told to Mrs. Meyer during her many 
qooes of work among her sex. “Mary 

orth” combines the actual occurrences 
from the experience of many, and the 
awful conditions are squarely faced and 
fought. It is full of most thrilling, touch- 
ing. and enthralling incidents, and is a mes- 
sage of a hope as well as a powerful argu- 


ment. 
Cloth, $1.50. 





STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 


WORK AND EXPERIENCE. 


By WILLIAM L. WATKINSON. 


“This author has what this poor world needs—vision.”"— Newell Dwight Hillis. 
“Mr. Watkinson excels in apt illustration of his themes, and shows an uncommon power of drawing fresh and 


instructive lessons from familiar texts.”’"—The Outlook. 
2 vols. 


16mo, cloth. Gilt top. Each, net, $1.00. 





American Barbarism and Chinese Hospitality. 


TWO HEROES OF CATHAY 


Edited by LUELLA MINER. 

The unique experience of two cultured Chinese students whose 
¢fort to enter the United States as students has recently attracted 
smuch public attention. The barbarous treatment of them affords 
an unpleasant and unflatterivg contrast, for these boys repeatedly 
risked their lives for Americans on Chinese soil during the Boxer 
uprising, Illustrated, $1.00 net. 





by SIR ROBERT ANDERSON, author of “Daniel 
in the Critic’s Den,’’ 


THE BIBLE and 
MODERN CRITICISM 


Sir Robert Anderson brings legal training and acumen to bear 
% problems of biblical research. With keen vision and cool logic 

dissects the results of critical inquiry and takes the stand that 
tte methods of the critics are fundamentally fallacious. The 
syle is singularly lucid, and the argument relieved with telling 
mecdotes that are fully as cogent as the logic. 


Cloth, $1.50 net. 


A NEW SCOTTISH FOLK 


Dwellers 
in the Mist 


By NORMAN MACLEAN. 


Margaret E. Sangster Says.t 


* These people of whom he telis us are 
islanders, getting their bread from the sea 
that beats on the shores of the Hebrides. 
They are a simple, poor, illiterate, but in- 
tensely conscientious folk, fast bound by 
an iron creed. Fora primitive society, in 
strange contrast with our busy twentieth 
century world, Norman Maclean has done 
what ‘ Ralph Connor’ 1s doing in another 
field.” 


Cloth, $1.25. 








FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave.; 


Chicago, 63 Washington St. 


TORONTO—LONDON—EDINBURGH. 
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SMALL GREAT BOOKS 















NEW SIZE, 
One Volume. 










Dickens 
Thackeray 
Scott 


The use of Nelson’s India paper, the thinnest printing paper w the world, makes it possible to condense %) 
pages into a single volume no thicker than a magazine. he size is only 44 x 64% inches, and fits the pocket, 
ach novei is complete in a single volume. The type is long primer, large and easily read. The 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


editions of these great works are the neatest, most convenient and readable ever published and make choice library sets, 
DICKENS, 17 Vols.;5 THACKERAY, 14 Vor & JOTT, 25 Vols. Handsomely bound in the following styles’ 

Som, gilt top, $1.00 a volume; Leather’ Limp, gilt top, $1.25 a volume; Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50 a volume. 

Also sets in cases iu special fine bindings. 
Selected Works of the Best Authors. Gomplete in One Volume. 

KUNVAN. The Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy War and Grace Abounding. Cloth, $1.00; Venetian Morocco Limp, $1.50: 
TENNYSON. The Poetical Works (1830-1859) of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1.50. 
CARLYLE. The French Revolution. Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1.50. 
BURNS. The Pocms and Songs of Robert Burns, Cloth, $1.25; Leather Limp, $1.75. 
AD\ ENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. Cervantes. Translated from the Spanish. Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1.50, 
LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. By Lord Lytton. Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1.56. 
TOM RURKE OF ‘*OURS.’’ By Charlies Lever. Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1.50. 









Type same size in both. 


















































































WESTWARD HO! By Charles Kingsley. Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1.50. T. 
JANE EXVRE. By Charlotte Bionté. Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1.50. "Fo 
For sale by ail booksellers ov sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Descriptive lists on application to are i 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, D, 37-41 East 18th St., NEW YORK 9M <li 
T! 
: “Ey 
CLE 
Explorati in Bible Land “n 
Xprorations in ite mas T 
rat | 
22, During the Nineteenth Century & ,,.. 
; PROF. H. V. HILPRECHT, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. view 
’ General Editor and Author of TI 
‘The Resurrection of Assyria and Babylonia,” “TH 
which contains the first comprehensive account of the recent excavations in Babylonia by the bas 
University of Pennsylvania, including the finding of the great Temple Library at Nippur, SEC 
which has been pronounced “One of the most far-reaching Assyriological discoveries of the publi 
whole last century.” 
Licentiate Dr. J. Benzinger, University of Berlin, writes on “Palestine.” TI 
Prof. Dr. Fritz Momasel, University of Munich, is the author of “Arabia.” TIS 
Prof. Dr. Gosvap Steindorff, University of Leipzig, furnishes the chapter on : 
“Egypt.” rof. Dr. P. Jensen, University of Marburg, concludes with an THE 
essay on “The Hittites. action 
1 vol., octavo, buckram cloth, nearly 900 pages, 200 pope 
4 maps, $8.00 Net. Postage 40c extra. For sale by booksellers ge Th 
A.J. HOLMAN & co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. comm 
: — THIS 
— Sori 
er Filing Cabinets for MEMOS CLIPPINGS and -- mc 
9 STO. 
rt : The most convenient device for filing and classifying clippings, illustrat 
manuscripts, etc, It is the acme of simplicity and ready reference and 8 = 
to the busy man by reason of the accuracy and facility with which mem —— 
are ag erved and referred to. 
he Card Index Rerum gives a valuable cross reference to your library lilust 
manuscript and permits use of any known method of classification. 

AM 1 Savi Bank = 
es ental Savings Ban = 
‘sunsnennene a ‘ Bishop J. Ul. Vincent— 

’ “ To read with a definite purpose and classify what you 1ead by this system, P; 
of untold value. 
Geo. H. Daniels, Gen. Pass. Agent, N.Y. C. & HM. Mt. Ry, Co 
* ] find them indispensable to me in my wor 
J Desk Top or Upright Cabinets onmaaben in all sizes and st 0 
: ‘ | Specially arranged Cabinets fer clergymen, physicians ® 
yeti . <a <i other professional men, Publi 
| - . 1s 





Prices $7.50 and u wasee, Bioeet prepaid on approval. Return at our expe 
if not satisfactory. Send for catalogue, prices ana literature 


THE LIBRARY FILING CABINET COMPANY, 108 Washington St., Chicage. 
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AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS 





A Novel by K. C. THURSTON 


«In youth we dream that life is a 
straight line; later we know it to be 
acircle in which the present presses 
on the future—the future on the 
past.”’ 















A FEW EARLY NEW YORK NOTICES 


The NEW YORK WORLD says: 
“For the interest and the workmanship that 
are in it, THE CIRCLE must commend it- 
self highly.” 

The New York PRESS _ says: 
“Every one ought to round out THE CIR- 
CLE for himself. It is a story that will give 
its readers delightful enjoyment.” 

The New York JOURNAL says: 
“It is a welcome relief from the haunting 
historical novel, written with so obvious a 
view to dramatic rights.” 

The MAIL AND EXPRESS says: 

“THE CIRCLE justifies the high hopes 
based upon it by its English and American 
publishers.” 
COMMERCIAL ADVER- 
TISER says: “From the opening page 
THE CIRCLE fairly tingles with life and 
action and pent-up energy.” 

The SUN says: “A story out of the 
common, with marked merits.” 


THIS IS NOT THE USUAL NOVEL, BUT 
SOMETHING RARELY MET WITH IN 
RECENT FICTION—AN ORIGINAL 
STORY. 


_=__—_—_.._§-: —_—__—_—— 
et 


llustrations by REGINALD BIRCH 









































































Price $1.50. At All Bookstores 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York 













“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 
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THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
|_ Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. Y. 

































FREE TO LINCOLN ADMIRERS 


"5 Send six cv.nts in stamps 
| to cover cc st of mailing, 
and the 
Lincoln History Society 


will send you the follow- 
ing free of cost: 
1. A beautiful photo- 
gravure copy of the 
earliest portrait of 
Abraham. Lincoln, en- 
| larged from the origina! 
daguerreotype now in 
ssession of the Hon. 
obert T. Lincoln. 
2. Fac-simile of Lin- 
coln’s Marriage License. 
8. Fac-siuile of check 
drawn by Lincoln. 
4. Two.Lincoln anec- 
dotes. 
5. Description of 
scene of his nomination 
, in 1860. 
) 6. A Lincoln story. 
All of the above materi- 
j al is taken from the hew 


LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
BY IDA M. TARBELL 


us to send full information, regarding it to Lincoin admirers 
in each locality. 


This offer is not made to agents or for agents, but to respon- 
sible history and book-lovers only. 


Send name, address and six cents in stamps to pay postage 
expense, to 


THE LINCOLN HISTORY SOCIETY 
Dept, M 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The Flight of the Hebrews 


By Catvin Dit Wriison and James Knapp REEVE. 

The old story of the Hebrews is not only made new be~ 
cause of the manner in which it is told, but its truths are 
well established by laying at the reader's feet relics recently 
recovered from their long hiding-places amid the ruins of 
their ancient cities. It is that wonderful, that dramatic 
story of a great and good people, so modernized-and so told 
as to charm the reader and greatly aid in understanding 
these people. The difficulty will not be a want of interest 
in this book when once opened for perusal, but in an effort 
to lay it down or close before it is finished. 

188 Pages, Cloth Bound, Price $1.00. 


U. B. PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
W. R. Funk, Agent. DAYTON, OHIO. 


Romeike’s Press Cutting 


Bureau 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be “up to date.” Every newspaper and periodica: of im- 
rtance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
‘erms $5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 110 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


NITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 


SENT FREE. sf2eiaCuctitcts 


ANTED.—Active, educated men of business ability to re- 
present us. Woy salary or guaranty paid. Age, experi- 
ence, references. ODD, MEAD & CU., New York. 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year, 
$2.00. Single es, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months oll twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56a yearextra’ 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before pm 4 is to take effect; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 




















EDUCATION 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N, Y. 


Wells College 


For Women 
For Catalogue, address 


WABAN SCHOOL, “iid: 


MASS. 
A superior school for thirty boys. 
J. H. PItuspury, A.M., Principal. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls, Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers professional courses in Enincering, Mining and Metallurgy, 

Architecture, Landscape Architecture, hemistry, Geology, Biel - 

ogy, Anatomy and Hygiene (preparation for medical schools, etc.). 

Catalogue apply to J. L. Lovr, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, 
ass. 


N, 8, SHALER, Dean. 





THE PRESIDENT. 











DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Harvard University 


For the year 1908-1904 two Resident (Williams) Fellowships 
of §40° each are offered to graduates of Theological Schools 
who intend to devote themselves to the Christian Ministry. 
These fellowships are designed to encourage advanced theo- 
logica! work of a high order. Applications accompanied by 
testimonials and specimens of work must made before 








April Ist, 1903, on special blanks to be obtained of RosBegt 
S, Morison, Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass, 








Adirondack Summer School, 


Near Lake Saranac and Lake Placid. Art, Manual Trainip 
Nature Study. ist June to ist October. Address 
J. LIBERTY TADD, Philadelphia, 
Director Public Industrial Art School, 
—s 


- "TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 


Select two months’ Summer tour. 
Small Party: Personal escort by clergy- 
map — ing Italian fluently. key. 
L. D. Tempe, Flemington P. O., N. J. 


















EUROPE AND ORIE 


T went d 8 Limited Parties, Une 
celled Arrangements. Every detail for Comfo 

Leisure in Sightseeing. Terms reasonable. Addre 
dr. and Mrs. H. 8. ine, Glens Falls, N, ¥ 


EASTON SANITARIUM,. | 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twent 
five years’ experience ; late First Assistant Physician in Middid 
town, N. Y., State Hospital ; visit before | 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., Easton, 


Washington, The Hamilton "3 


Park 
14th and K Sts., N. W.—A select Family and Transient hotel wh 
one can feel at Home. Modern in ite appointments. Americ 
plan. Kates $2.50 per day and up, Special rates by week a 
month. Write for particulars. IRVING 0. BALL, Prop. 


" INTERPINES ” sss wm 


torium for the treatme 
of disorders of the nervou 

system. Numbers limited. Write for booklet. 
DRS. SEWARD, Goshen, New York 


St. Denis Hote 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York .. . 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.50 per Day up. 


Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. | 


The Copvenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Re 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of 
ceptional Exceilence are characteristic of this hotel 
— secured and retain for it a patronage of the 
order. 











































WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Props 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL Bf 


N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R. and connections. 
From Grand Central Station. 

















Leave By way of D 
$8:00 A.M., Hartford and Willimantic, 20 
9:00 A.M., Springfield and Worcester, 
10:00 A.M.. +tNew London and Providence, 
$10:02 A.M., *New London and Providence, 
12:00 M., Springheid and Worcester, 
1:00 P.M., ++New London and Providence, 6:00 
1:02 P.M., *New London and Providence, ig 
2:00 P.M., Hartford and Willimantic, 
8:00 P.M.. *New London and Providence, 900 
4:00 P.M., *Springfield and Worcester, 10:00 E 
$5:00 P.M., *New London and Providence, 110 
+11:00 P.M,, Springfield and Worcester, 6:15 4 usin 
12:00 P.M., *New London and Providence, 6% hs 
$12:02 A.M., *New London and Providence. 6:51 ay 






*Daily, including Sunda tStops at 125th St. 





ttFive Hour Limited, all parlor cars, fare, New York and 
ton, #7, including parlor car seat. 
hrough parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Keturn service same hours and by same route. 
C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. 
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Santa Fe all the Way 


You leave Chicago on the California Lim- 
ited. In less than three days you are in 
California. It’s Santa Fe all the way—train, 
track and management. 


Ladies will be pleased with the cosy compartment Pullmans and sunny 
observation parlor. In latter are fashion journals, monthly magazines, 
stationery and a library. In buffet-smoking car gentlemen will find daily 
market reports, latest newspapers and an expert barber. Opportunity for a 
neighborly chat or smoke. 

The six o’clock dinner—Harvey’s best—is a social delight. The 
tables are resplendent with cut glass and silver. Electricity furnishes a rich 
flood of light. Every delicacy on the menu. 

Chicago and Kansas City to Los Angeles, San Diego and San Francisco. 
Books about California tour and Grand Canyon of Arizona. 


Atchison, Topeka é s F Gen. Pass. Office 
Santa Fe R’y. anta GL 1512 GE. Nortern Bia 








A Delightful Winter Tour Around Beautiful 


PORTO RICO 


By the new steamers “COAMO” (5,000 tons) and “ Lk hg ii | (3,500 tons) 
A three weeks’ trip in the Tropics made with every comfort, and permitti 
every opportunity for seeing and enjoying the rare beauty of the isla 


Entire Cost of Trip $130 and $140 Moma ths steamer, tourists 


using the steamers as a hotel while Megan. A the various ports. The Steamships enips“Goamo” and “Ponce” 
have all the appointments of sea- ion’ y yachts, ena the cuisine and service are of the highest class, All 


— oms are on deck amids “Ponce ” sails March 28. Steamship ‘ Coamo ° sails 
arch 14, 


For further particulars and descrtptive pamphlet, address 


THE NEW YORK AND PORTO RICO SS. CO., 1 Broadway, New York 
or, Raymond @ Whitcomb Co., 25 Union Square, New York 


LALIT IAS A 
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Reaches the 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


2,500 Feet Elevation. Open ail the Year. 


Magnificent Mountain Surroundings. 


Incomparable Fall, Spring and Summer 
Climate. 


NEW HOMESTEAD AND COTTAGES. 


Patronage of the highest class. Long distance 
‘phone in each room. Broker’s office with direct 

. Y. wire. Most curative waters known for 
rheumatism, gout, obesity and nervous troubles. 
All baths from natural flowing hot water. New 
club house with squash court, lounging rooms, 
cafe, ping pong tables, etc. Golf and all outdoor 
pastimes. First-class livery. 

Pullman ar Car on Chesapeake & 
Ohio F. F, V. Limited, leaving New York 455 
P.M. Excursion tickets at C. & O. office. 362 
Broadway, and offices Penna. R. R. Address 
FRED. STERRY, Mgr. Hot Springs, Va. 


The Shoreham, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurnishing, 
Electric Elevators, Long Distance Room Tele- 
phones, and all Modern Improvements and Con- 
veniences, the Shoreham presents to the traveling 
public a most Complete, Comfortable and Up-to- 
date Hotel. 

American and European Planss 


Take Penn R. R. cabsto Hotel. 


Empire 
Broadway and 
G3d Street 
NEW YORK GITY 
FIREPROOF, MODERN, MODERATE RATES, 
EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCESSIBLE 
Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 


All Cars Pass the Empire. 


Send for Descriptive W. JOHNSON QUINN, 
Buoklet. Proprietor. 


























HAVE YOU GOT 


RHEUMATIS 


You Gan Be Cured; 


FREE, A Scientific Discove 


It is now possible to be cured of any form of rh 
matism without havin our stomach turned u 
down or being half choked to death and made 
vomit, and every sufferer from rheumatism gh 
welcome this new and marvelous discovery with o 
arms and give it an honest trial. This new rem 
was discovered by John A. Smith, Milwaukee, W 
who is generous enough to send it free to every 
ferer who writes at once. It is a home treatment 
will not keep you from your work. 

As you know, if you’ve tried them, every g0-c: 
rheumatic em on the market to-day, except { 
genuine cure, will cause you violent stomach p 
and vomiting, and some of them are so e 
they will cause heart trouble. And the worst 
it is they never cure. When a person has rheuma 
the constitution is so run down that he should 
very careful what he puts into his stomach. 

It therefore gives me pleasure to present a rem 
that will cure every form and variety of rheumati 
without one single unpleasant feeling. That rem 


is 
“GLORIA TONIC.” 

Before I decided to tell the world about the 
covery of “Gloria Tonic” I had it tried on hosp 
patients, also on old and crippled persons, with | 
fect success. But some people never will believe a 
thing until they know it from experience, so the } 
and quickest way is for you to write me that 
want to be cured, and I will send you a box of “ Gi 
Tonic” free of cost. No matter what your form 
rheumatism is—acute, chronic, »muscular, inflam 
tory, deformant, sciatic, neuralgia, gout, lum) 
etc.—“ Gloria Tonic” will surely cure you. Do 
mind if other remedies have failed you, nor mini 
doctors say you are incurable. Mind no one, 
write me to-day sure. ‘ Gloria Tonic” will stop th 
aches and pains, those inflammations and deformit 
and cure you so that life will again be worth liv 
This offer is not for curiosity seekers, but is 
to rheumatics oniy. To them I will send a trial 
of “Gloria Tonic” free. 

Never before has a remedy been so highly indo 
as “Gloria Tonic.” It has been indor by s 
world-noted men as Dr. Quintero of the University 
Venezuela, Hon. HB. H. Plumacher, United &t 
Consul, Maracaibo; Prof. Macadam of Surgeons’ = 
Edinburgh ; the famous magazine, “‘ Health,” Lond 
and a column of others. 

If you are a sufferer send your name to-day and 
return mail you will receive “Gloria Tonic, 
also the most elaborate book ever written om 
subject of rheumatism, absolutely free. This | 
contains many drawings from actual life and will 
you all about your case. You get “Gloria To 
and this wonderful book at the same time, both f 
so let me hear from you at once and soon you 
be cured. Address JOHN A. SMITH, 1217 ma 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis., U. 8S. A. 
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<The. Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 
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GO RIGHT TO CARRIAGE HEADQUARTERS 


Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our goods truthfully, 

explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple and easy for you to 

get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factory at wholesale prices, 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE an? HARNESS COMPANY. 


Factory and General Office, Columbus, 0. Western Office & Distributing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write to nearest office, 








Wy: Neglect of a Cough or Sore 
Pam Throat may result in an 
BRONCHIAL Incurable Throat Trouble or 

ror’ Consumption. For relief use 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES. Nothing excels this simple 

remedy. Sold only in boxes. 














} Buying 
‘Print Goods 


it is always well to re- 

member that Simpson’s 
are the best made. For 
variety and beauty of 
design they surpass all 
others, and they retain 
all their original bright- 
ness, no matter how 
often they are washed. 


The Name 
William Simpson & Sons 
On the Ticket 
is a guarantee of the high- 
est standard of quality, 
color and finish, whether 
in calico or fine prints. 
When Buying Always Ask for 
SIMPSON’S GOODS. 

















Is one of the best relishes for soups. It only not 
imparts a delightful flavor, but it is far better 
than dry pepper, stimulating the stomach, in- 
stead of irritating it—helping digestion, instead 
of hindering it. MC ILHENNY’S. 





A trade mark is valuable only because of 
what it represents. People ask for 


Kelly - Springfield Tires 


because the experience of the greates; 
number of users and builders of vehicles 
has shown that the Kelly-Springdeld Tire is 
the best. Send for our booklet, “Rubber Tired.” 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Company, 
40°Wali Street, New York. Akron, Ohio. 
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Designed and Executed in 
GRANITE 
MARBLE 
or STONE 

for erection in any part 

of the United States or 


of Comfort by Canada. ~~ or aie? 
and Ne No Stock Patterns 
eee ; a Original Work only, 


BRIGHTON NS nd eee 
e 33 by Clients. 
Silk G er 3 ; Send for Illustrated 


Does Not Bind the Leg. ae 
See that “Brighton” is on the clasp. | ioe Hand Book 
25 cts.a pair. At dealers or by mail. 


“aPlONEER SUSPENDER CO. ot — ee F 8 R LAMB 


“— of Stoncwr OFFICE 
uspenders. 














ry Interlocking 
Dar Rubber 
| Tiling 
Noiseless, Non-slippery, 
Restful to the feet, 
Sanitary, Extraordi- 
narily durable. The 
finest floor for use in 
Public Buildings, 
Hospitals, Libraries, 
Kitchens, Laundries, 
Billiard-Rooms, Bath- 


Rooms, Stairways, 
Etc., Etc. 


Laid directly upon 
existing floor. 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., Ltd. 


New York, 25 Park Place; Chicago, 150 Lake St.; Philadelph! 724 Chestaut St.; Sc. Louis 
411 No. 3d St.; San Francisco, $09-511 Market St; Eeltimorte Te Baltimore Rubber 
Co., 101 Hopkins Place; London, England. The B. & S. Folding Gate Uo., 19 
to 21 Tower St., Upper St. Martin’s Lane, W. C. 
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7\uak TERLY REPORT OF THE £44444444444444444444444444444440400000C% 
BANK 


ay - v A 400 SS ee RAYS 


th f business th ee a b 1903 
ai the close 0: on the 26th day of February, 3 
RESOURUES. q 





v 


Q) suxs THIS 
GENUINE 6 
OAK 
desk, No. ape ee as aan, —— hr on factory 
}.00 
3, 4987015.40 
e . 
se States legal ‘tenders 
notes of National banks...............++. 1,784,567.00 
Cash items, viz.: 
bills and checks for the next 


day’s exchanges.........0s< eg 27 
Other items carried as cash.. 102,975.91 


oo 
, 80 inches wide, and 48 
oak it, closed back, front 
es, 9 oak front file boxes, 2 arm 


9,218,112.18 


e+ eee 0 «$37,026,751.27 
"LIABILITIES. 

(Capital stock paid in in cash...... 
surplus fund 
Unaivided profits, less current expenses. ‘and 

taxes paid Sih evedsoows 417,784.91 
Bue GeposkOaGts ovis s+ dhnc ests edidcumvies ee 20,577,240.02 
vue trust companies, yore bankers, brokers 

and savings banks 11,530,050.34 
Amount due not included under any of the 

above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid GiviGGGes vn dcedecssccowesccoccsics 1,676.00 


and the entire desk 
a8 our special velvet polish finish. It is strictly high 
grade in every respect. 


£2.4444444444446444444444446444664644464464 
AAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA SL 


Satz oF NEW York, County or * New York, ss 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and WALTER M. 
BENNE'T, Cashier of the Bank of America, a bank located 
ad doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall Street, in the 
City of New York, in said County, being duly sworn, each 
for himself, says that the foregoing report, with the 
schedule accompanying the same, is true and correct in ail 
respects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and 
they further say that the usual business of said bank has 
been transacted at the location required by the banking 
law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and 
that the above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received trom the Superintendent of Banks, desig- 
mating the 26th day of February, 1903, as the day on 
which such report shall be made. 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, —~ oe 

WALTER M. BENNET, 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deguataie, the 
tad day of March, 1903, before me. 

CHAS. D. CHICHESTER, 

_Geal of Notary.) Notary Public. 


UAR'TERLY eases OF 
HE PLAZA BANK 
ui the close of veoeaeae February 26th, 1903: 
RESOURCES. 


Note:—We make these desks in 
large quantities a can ship 

promptly. — 
Never in tne history of the entire desk business has a 
HIGH rol)-top desk, #0 com —~ bd p- ual size, and strictly 
high arade in every detail, material and finish, 
been sold ene. to the user oy ‘ factory at any —, = 
such liberal terms and a a pete tice. 8 is 
strong ee St tbut the desk ate meri 


FRED. MACEY CO., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture, 
including the most complete lines of 


Card Index Systems and Sectional Book Cases. 


RANCHES : 
New York, 343 Broadw: Chi , N. Y. Life Buiiding. 
Boston, 178 Federal ra Philadelph "18th and Market Sts. 


6 PER CENT. PER ANNUM, TAXES PAID. 


rder to take care of our rapidly increasing business. 
# ee oe e our factories at Grand Rapids, 
in order to do so offer for sale, 

100 each, of our six per cent. Treas 





loans and discounts. 
Overdrafts 
Due from approved reserve “agents 
Beal Estate 
Stocks and bonds. 
Specie e 
United States legal tenders and circulating 
notes of National banks........ éqncee ceceve 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next 
day’s exchanges 
Other items carried as cash.. 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fand 


la ARR RRR Adee AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAAS, 
e 


BP Boothe ORE be SE LS PR 
Fe ppp AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 
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eee eee eeeeeeeseee 


Due de postions. . ee ————————————————————— 
Due a = : 
and ust companies, banks, ‘bankers, brokers The Old Reliable Chartered 1866 


eeeeee 


Dw Treasurer of the State of New York.... 50,000.00 


er ee H artford Life 


Cashier, ‘of The Plaza a bank located and doing 
wines at, Nov 708 Hith Avenue, in the. OWL of ‘New Insurance Company 
D sa uty, g duly sworn, each for himse. RTFORD, GONN 
oo, the ey oer with ~ —— accom- mA . r 
€ the same, is true and correct all respects, to 20. E. Prest. CHAS. H. BACALL, See 
te best of his knowledge and belief, and they further GRO. B. RESNNS, Pees . 
a iness 
tied at the location neauivel” ahs tees ee ee Issues Policies upon all the latest plans. 
%Y, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that the above ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL. 
report is made in compliance with an official notice re- 
‘ived from the Superintendent of Banks designating the In its Industrial Branch, it issues Adult and Juvenile Whole 
%th day of February, 1903, as the day on which such re- Life, Endowment, Semi-Endowment, and Life-Endowment-at Age- 
pert shall be made. 80 Policies, in amounts ye y a SF from ages 2 to 60. 
W. McMASTER MILLS, President. All contracts are in full 1 te benefit tn case of death 
E. M. CLARKE, Cashier by accident. 
ofeverall y subscribed and sworn to by both depénents the The Record Tells. 


day of F « . 
06 a oe ae cooK, $22,000,000 paid to Pulicyholders and Beneficiaries. 
Notary Public, New York County. Buy aJHARTFORD LIFE Policy and you GET THE BEST 
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lo Thirteen thousand 

positions were filled by the 

Remington Employment Departments during 

- ° the year 1902 in the cities of New York and Chicago 


alone. Every city in America shows a similar proportion 


Good Pay 


Remember that the user of a low-priced writing machine always wants 
a low-priced stenographer. ‘The best positions are 
secured by the competent operators of the 


Remington 


Remington Typewriter Co., 327 Broadway, N.Y. 




















The Beauty of AN ELGIN WATCH 


is not case-deep but goes straight through to thesprings and screws, the wheels and 
staffs and jewels, and all the rest. Perfection in the smallest detail makes Elgin 
watches The World’s Standard of accuracy, An Elgin Watch always has the word 


, as " . “Elgin” engraved on the works—ful! 
beauty and durability. Full ruby jeweled. guaranteed. Send for booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, - - - > Elgin, Ill. 
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OUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for fur- 
nishing the home, It includes a full line of 


Our Standard for ihe 


idy Refrigerators, past quarter century 


xkery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
smmocks, Nursery and Sick Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station 
ithin 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
mpt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST., 
ween Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


50 BULBS 


Will grow in the house 
or out of doors. 








Li 
Gloxinia, = 
= Valley—all postpaid, 25c. in stamps or coin. 
Asa premium with these Bulbs we will send 
FREE a giant collection of flower seeds — over 200 varieties. 
Address, Hillside Nursery, Somerville, Mass. 


— to hold thirteen copies of THE INDE. 
SINDERS Oo ho rteen copies 0 


PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
berate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


DIED 


WEN.—On Feb. 28, at her residence, 90 Willow St., 
Brooklyn, New York, Ellen Holt, widow of Henry VU, 
Bowen, in her 69th year, 

Services at her late residence on Monday afternoon at 4 

tock, Funeral at the Congregational Church, Wood- 

ick, Conn., Tuesday afternoon at 1:30. 


READING NOTICES 
THREE-DAY TOUR TO WASHINGTON. 











der the Personally-Gonducted System of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The next Pennsylvania Railroad personally-con- 
ited tour to Washington leaves Thursday, March 5. 
ie, covering railroad transportation for the round 
rip, hotel accommodations, and transfer of passenger 
ud baggage, station to hotel in Washington, $14.50 
wm New York, $13.00 from Trenton, and $11.50 
tim Philadelphia. These rates cover accommodations 
wt two days at the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, 
Hitt, Shoreham, Cochran, Gordon, Barton, or Hamil- 
m hotels. For accommodations at Regent, Metro- 
ilitan, National, or Colonial hotels, $2.50 less. 
cial side trip to Mt. Vernon. 
All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel 
nies after expiration of hotel coupons. 
for ‘tineraries and full information apply to ticket 
ets; Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
Court Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, 
»; Or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 


Meee Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadel- 








TOURS TO LOS ANGELES 
on account of the 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Under the Personaliy-Gonducted System of 
the Pennsyivania Railroad. 


For the Presbyterian General Assembly at Los 
Angeles, Cal., May 21 to June 1, the Pennsylvania 
Railro: Company has arranged three transconti- 
nental tours at extraordinarily low rates. Special 
trains of high-grade Pullman equipment will be run 
on desirable schedules, A ‘Tourist Agent, Chaperon, 
Official Stenographer, and Special Baggage aster 
will accompany each train to promote the comfort 
and pleasure of the tourists. All Sunday travel will 
be avoided. 

The Pennsylwania Railroad is the only railroad that 
will run tours to Los Angeles on this occasion under 
its own Personally-Conducted System. 


No. 1. ASSEMBLY TOUR. 


Special train of baggage, Pullman dining and 
eS pen sleeping cars will leave New York 
May 13, going via Chicago, Denver, and the Royal 
Gorge, stopping at Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, 
and San Francisco, arriving Los Angeles May 20; 
leaving Los Angeles, returning, June 1, via the Santa 
Fé Route and Chicago; arriving New York June 5. 
Round-trip rate, including transportation, Pullman 
accommodations, and meals on special train, $134.50 
from New York, $132.75 from Philadelphia, $128.75 
from Baltimore and Washington, $120.00 from Pitts- 
burg. and gropestenee® rates from other points. 

ckets for this tour, covering all features until 
arrival at Los Angeles, with transportation only re- 
Counting independently on regular trains via goin 
route, New Orleans, or Ogden and St. Louis, and go 
to stop off at authorized Western points, will be sold 
at rate of $109.50 from New York, $107.75 from 
Philadelphia, $104.75 from Baltimore and bdo men § 
ton, $98.00 from Pittsburg; returning via Portland, 
$11.00 more. 


No, 2. YELLOWSTONBD PaRK TOUR. 


Special train of baggage, Pullman anne, drawing- 
room poets and observation cars will leave New 
York May 12, going via Chicago, Denver, Colorado 
Springs, and Salt Lake City, with stops en route, 
arriving Los Angeles May 20; returning, leave Los 
Angeles June 1, via Santa Barbara, San Jose, San 
Francisco, Seattle, and St. Paul, with stops en route 
and a complete tour of Yellowstone Park; arriving 
New York June -23. Rate, including all necessary ex- 
penses except hotel accommodations in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, $253.00 from New York, $251.25 
from Philadelphia, $249.25 from Baltimore and 
Washington, on from Pittsburg, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points. 
No. 3. Hom MISssIoN Toor. 


Special train of baggage, Pullman dining and draw- 
—— sleeping cars will leave New York May 138, 
going via Chicago and Santa Fé Route, Grand Cafion 
of Arizona, and Riverside, arriving Los Angeles May 
20, leaving Los Angeles, returning, June 1 via Santa 
Barbara, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, Roget Gorm, 
and Denver, arriving New York June 11. te, in- 
eluding all necessary expenses except hotel accommo- 
dations in Los Angeles and San Francisco, $159.00 
from New York, $156.75 from Philadelphia, $152.75 
from Baltimore and Washington, $144.50 from Pitts- 
buré. and proportionate rates from other ints. 

ickets for this tour, covering all features until 
arrival at Los Angeles and transportation only re- 
turning independently via direct routes with author- 
ized stop overs, will be sold at rate $121.00 from 
New York, $118.50 from Philadelphia, $116.00 from 
Baltimore and Washington, |< pmo from Pittsburg; 
returning via Portland, $11. more. 

The tours outlined above have the indorsement of 
the officers of the Presbyterian General Assembly, and 
are designed to meet the requirements of those at- 
tending the General gue. as well as those desir- 
- i visit the Pacific Coast at a minimum expense. 

etailed itinerary is now in course of ——- 
Apply to Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 





AYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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Just Try To Get Well 


Find out what I know. 
Learn why my offer. is possible. 
Write me a postal—that’s all. 


Then I will mail you an order—good at any drug store—for six bottles 


Dr. Shoop's Restorative. 
the cost is $5.50 
word shall decide it. 


You may take it a month on trial. If it succeeds 
If it fails, 7 well pay .thz druggist myself, and your mete 





Note What That Means. 


No matter about your prejudice and doubts. 


They are natural—but put them aside for once, 


Look at it this way: If my treatment succeeds, 
you If it fails, itis free. Your whole 
risk is the postal you write. 


are well. 


And consider this:—You see this offer every- 
where, and thousands every week accept it, 
Don't you realize that I must be curing these 
thousands, else the offer would ruin me ? 


And can’t you believe—in view of the faith 
vast experience may have 
solved a way to cure you? 


I show—that my 


Don't be too hesitating when your health is at 
stake. Just try for a month to get well. Then, 
if you are still doubtful, let your druggist send 
the bill to me. 


My Method is This: 


My Restorative strengthens the émside nerves 
It is my discovery—the result of my lifetimes 
work. 


Instead of doctoring the weak organ, I bring 
back the nerve power which alone makes eacl 
vital organ act. I give it the strength to d 
its duty, just as I would give a weak enginé 
more steam, 


I nearly always succeed. My records shor 
that 39 out of each 40 who get my Restorative 
on trial, pay for it gladly, because they are cured 
The best of other treatments cannot cure one 
chronic case in ten. 

My book will tell you why. 

. Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia. 
Simply state which book | Book No 2 on the Heart. 
you want, and address Book No. 3 on the Kidneys. 
Dr. Shoop, Box 226 Book No. 4 for Women, 
. Ps : : .. | Book No.5 for Men. 
Racine, Wis. | Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 
Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or 


bottles, At all druggists. 
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Ihe Greatest 


ROYAL WORCESTER 
TRIUMPH 







B i DOWAGER * : 


FOR'STOUT FIGURES 
» with self adjusting reducing strap.¥ 


Ihousands of Ladies all over 
the world who have worn the 
DOWAGER Corsets attest that 
none other are so comfortable 
or fit so well. 

The obyect for which they are 
intended is accomplished in 
every sense. Mese Corsels are 
Jor sale hy Dealers everywhere. 
Insist on having the DOWAGER 
STYLE 600.°’ (/dealer cannot 
supply you we willupon receipt 
of money. . 

The ROYAL BLUE BOOK texts apourt tt. 


SENT FREE UPON REQUEST. 
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Stytes 550 and 599 are designed 
for ladies who desire either.the 
Corset which conforms tothe figure 
or the-extreme straight front effect. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES: 


THE Prices’. 
(LEBRATED. Sone gg, 23049754300 


DOWAGER 
CORSETS  Sryue550,82008225 #250 


FGEES Srvie 599 $290,825 





ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. 


_WORCESTER, MASS, 
186 Market St. 840 Broadway, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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OME have only themselves to keep clean, but 
the housekeeper has many and varied tasks of 
cleanliness. It is not, however, now necessary that 
she should have for these, several kinds of soap each 
fitted to clean only one thing. Ivory Soap is pure, 
and because of its purity it is at all times the soap to 
select when soap is needed. It drives away dirt with 
all its unpleasant consequences, and your confidence 
is increased every time you put it to a hard test. 
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Mr. Bryan continues his at- 
tack upon the “ reorgan- 
izers,” as he calls them, the 
Democrats who were “ attracted by the 
vices and hypocrisy of modern Repub. 
licanism in 1896,” and who are, he re- 
marks, “as insolent to-day as they were 
then.” They would have been content 
with the platform then, he adds, “ but 
now they demand the platform, the can- 
didates and the party organization, and 
insist that we must drive away the allies 
that came to us when they left.” He is 
diligently organizing clubs to resist their 
machinations. Notice is given that his 
newspaper “‘ will investigate and, at the 
proper time, report on Judge Parker and 
his record.” Pointing to the assertion of 
a Gold Standard Democratic paper, how- 
ever, that the nomination of the Judge 
would “ necessitate a platform repudiat- 
ing the platforms of 1896 and 1900 on 
all ‘the points against which the country 
was then aroused,’”’ Mr. Bryan says that 
“Judge Parker may as well save him- 
self the worry Of a campaign if his ac- 
ceptance of a nomination depends upon 
the adoption of a platform that repudiates 
the Kansas City platform.” The chair- 
man of the Democratic Committee of 
New York says to the press that if ex- 
Senator Hill is a candidate, Judge Parker 
will not be one.—In the Delaware Legis- 
lature, last week, the Anti-Addicks Re- 
publicans joined the Democrats (in the 
House) in giving a majority vote for the 
tepeal of the Voters’ Assistant law. This 
seemed to indicate an approaching combi- 
nation against Mr. Addicks. But the 
wo Republican groups reached an agree- 
ment on the 2d inst. to fill both seats by 
giving the long term to State Senator 
Allee and the short one to a candidate 
thosen by the Regulars—The Social- 
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ist Party of Pennsylvania has sent a 
letter to Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, thank- 
ing him for furthering the cause of So- 
cialism by leading the modern Trust 
movement. — Some Republicans find 
cause for anxiety in the continued dis- 
agreement of Governor Odell and Sena- 
tor Platt, of New York, concerning ques- 
tions of both Federal and State patron- 
age, to which we have heretofore re- 
ferred. The Governor has not yet re- 
appointed Mr. Baker, who is said to rep- 
resent the Senator in the Railroad Com- 
mission, nor has the President made those 
other appointments which were regarded 
as essential for a restoration of harmony. 
In the meantime, it is asserted, the friends 
of the Senator in the Legislature have 
been obstructing the passage of State 
taxation bills, the enactment of which the 
Governor earnestly desires. The situa- 
tion is said to involve the action of the 
party organization concerning the Presi- 
dential nomination “ 1904. 


It was expected, at 
the beginning of the 


Closing Days of the 


Congress Session 
- present week, that 


the Senate would not act upon either the 
Canal treaty or the Cuban Reciprocity 
agreement before adjournment, and that 
an extra session would be held. Sena- 
tor Morgan had shown remarkable pow- 
ers of endurance and had said that he 
would be found talking against the Cana! 
treaty at the end of the present session. 
When urged by Senator Cullom and 
others to permit a vote, he declined to 
yield; and when they asserted that his 
purpose evidently was to prevent ac- 
tion, he attacked them in great anger 
with bitter words. An extraordinary 
session of.the Senate has been called 
for March 5th.—The Statehood bill was 
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abandoned by Mr. Quay and his as- 
sociates, last week, the Democrats re- 
jecting a compromise which all the Re- 
publicans had agreed to support. This 
provided for the admission of Arizona 
and New Mexico as one State (Monte- 
zuma) in 1905, and for a division of that 
State whenever it should have 700,000 
inhabitants, and the Arizona half of it 
should have 300,000, if the people should 
vote to that effect. Oklahoma was also 
to be admitted in 1905, with its bound- 
aries including Indian Territory, but the 
people of the latter were to have no voice 
in organizing the State Government or 
in electing the first Senators. The State- 
hood riders on appropriation bills were 
withdrawn, because it was seen that they 
could not be passed. A Democratic cau- 
cus asserted that the Republicans had 
used the Statehood bill “as a buffer to 
prevent Trust discussion . and legisla- 
tion.” The Senate refused by a vote of 
38 to 28 to take up the Littlefield Trust 
bill. Only three Republicans joined the 
Democrats in voting for a consideration 
of the measure.—The House in its Naval 
bill provided for the construction of three 
battle ships of 16,000 tons and one 
armored cruiser of 14,500; but the Sen- 
ate substituted four battle ships of 12,000 
tons (the “Oregon” type) and two 
cruisers of 9,500. This was done in ac- 
cordance with the views of Admiral 
Dewey and Captain Mahan, but the Rear- 
Admirals of the Board of Naval Con- 
struction prefer the ships of the House 
bill—The closing days’ of the session 
were marked in the House by a filibuster- 
ing contest, in which the Democrats 
sought to prevent legislation because the 
Republicans had unseated Representative 
James J. Butler, of Missouri. By the in- 
troduction and passage of a very severe 
rule, the Republicans prevented effective 
opposition to the passage of the appro- 
priation bills, but at the end of the week 
it was expected that all other important 
bills would fail—Mr. De Armond, a 
prominent Democratic member of the 
House, introduced a resolution request- 
ing the President to ascertain upon what 
terms, honorable to both nations and sat- 
isfactory to the inhabitants, Great Britain 
would consent to cede all or a part of 
Canada to the United States—The Sen- 
ate has voted $2,000,000 for the purchase 
of a site for'a new post office in the tract 
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recently bought by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company for its underground 
station in New York. To this post office 
the mails would be lifted by elevators 
from the trains passing under it. A sim- 
ilar post office will be built at the new 
station of the New York Central road.— 
In the Senate, last week, the appointment 
of Senators by the President to negotiate 
treaties upon which the Senate is after- 
ward required to vote (as in the case of 
the Alaskan Boundary) was criticised by 
Messrs. Hale, Bacon and Hoar, the latter 
asserting that it was a violation of the 
Constitution and a very dangerous prac- 
tice. 
& 


Speeches relating to the ne- 
gro question were made in 
the Senate last week by 
Senators Tillman and Carmack, whose 
text was the closing of the post office at 
Indianola. There were no novel utter- 
dances in these addresses, except Sena- 
tor Tillman’s challenge to the President 
that he should make some negro a mem- 
ber of his Cabinet. He would vote, he 
said, to confirm the appointment of Mr. 
Booker T. Washington to such an office. 
He also read a letter in which Bishop 
Turner (a negro), of the African Metho- 
dist Church, commended his course. The 
Bishop, as is well known, desires that 
the negroes of the United States shall 
go to Africa. In his letter to the Senator 
he says: 


“T did hope that, as Jefferson Davis was 
the negative force in the freedom of the ne- 
gro, God had raised you up to be the negative 
force that should establish by governmental 
aids a highway for millions of our race to re- 
turn to the land of our ancestors. I have been 
looking upon you as a creature of Providence, 
and still think your utterances in many in- 
stances will serve a purpose not even contem- 
plated by yourself. Others of my race de- 
nounce you in mass meetings and on the lec- 
ture platform, but I shall praise you and wish 
you Godspeed, for I believe you are serving 
a purpose of Providence that but few are 
aware of and even you do not realize. I do 
not care if the negro man never gets an office 
in this country while the world stands. A lit- 
tle insignificant office in the face of all the laws 
that are enacted to prevent our arriving at 
manhood is too small to take my attention. 
The negro is a fool for wanting office. He is @ 
fool for enlisting in the army or nayy, or do- 
ing anything to protect a flag that gives white 
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men all the stars and leaves nothing but the 
tripes for the negroes.” 


The published reports of an address 
inade in San Francisco, last week, before 
the Young Men’s Methodist League, by 
Uishop Hamilton, of the Methodist 
Church, say that he expressed his belief 
that the intermarriage of whites with 
blacks or Chinese should not be pre- 
ented or discouraged. “ Such unions,” 
he said, “ are illustrative of the sweeping 


away of caste lines, which should occur’ 


in the Church, and are occurring in the 
world.” He asserted, according to the 
reports, that he had officiated at such 
marriages, and he regarded them as tend- 
ing to bring about a desirable unification 
of the human race.—Extracts from a 
long letter concerning appointments to 
office,sent by the President to Mr. Clark 
Howell, editor of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, have been published. Pointing out 
that when dissatisfied with candidates of- 
fered in his own party he has gone to the 
opposite party—repeatedly in Mr. How- 
ell’s State—Mr. Roosevelt says that 
he “cannot treat mere color as a bar to 
holding office” any more than he can 
“so treat creed or birthplace, always pro- 
viding that in other respects the appli- 
cant or incumbent is a worthy and well- 
behaved American citizen.” To connect 
any of his appointments or his action “ in 
upholding the law at Indianola with such 
questions as ‘ social equality ’ and ‘ negro 
domination’ is,” he continues, “as ab- 
surd as to connect them with the nebular 
hypothesis or the theory of atoms.” He 
has consulted Democrats as to appoint- 
ments in the South, he says, and a large 
percentage of the incumbents of Federal 
offices under him in the Southern States 
are Democrats, the proportion of colored 
men among the new appointees being 
“only about one in a hundred.” “In 
view of all the facts,” he says, in con- 
clusion, “I have been surprised and 
somewhat pained at what seems to me 
the incomprehensible outcry in the South 
about my actions—an outcry apparently 
started in New York for reasons wholly 
unconnected with the question nominally 
at issue.” But he adds that he is not in 
the least angry, and that this attitude of 
the Southern people will not make him 
“swerve one hair’s breadth” from the 
course he has marked out. 


: i, Hight coal miners on 
tg a strike were killed on the 
25th ult., at Stanniford, 
W. Va., in an engagement with forces 
commanded by Deputy Marshal Cun- 
ningham and Sheriff Cook. About 150 
strikers, well armed, had been intimidat- 
ing non-union men, attacking mine 
guards and destroying railroad property. 
Cunningham went to Atkinsville on the 
21st with warrants for the arrest of 34 
men charged with violating an injunc- 
tion issued in August last by Judge Kel- 
ler. He was driven from the town by a 
large party of armed strikers. Summon- 
ing a large posse, with Sheriff Cook he 
approached, on the 25th, the camp where 
150 of the strikers were assembled. The 
answer to his call for surrender was a 
shot. A brief battle followed, in which 
three miners were killed and several 
others fatally wounded. Five of the 
wounded have since died. Seventy-three 
of the camping party were captured and 
lodged in jail to await trial—The street 
railway strike in Waterbury is still in 
progress, and the men employed in car- 
ing for the city’s electric lights have quit 
work. Non-union motormen and con- 
ductors have recently been attacked by 
masked men. One of these employees 
was so terribly beaten on the 27th ult. 
that he will probably die of his injuries. 
He is lying in the hospital with a frac- 
tured skull.—President Mitchell denies 
the published report that he is engaged 
in forming a combination of unions de- 
signed to prevent the use by manufac- 
turers of coal or other materials pro- 
duced by non-union labor—In New 
Haven a painters’ union has refused to 
admit a workman who applied for mem- 
bership because he belonged to the naval 
reserve. 
s 
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e admission to the Sen- 
ore ate of Mr. Reed Smoot, re- 
cently elected in Utah, have been referred 
to the Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. The charges will be con- 
sidered, but it is said that the hearing 
will not take place until the regular ses- 
sion in December. A protest signed by 
the Rev. J. L. Leilich, who has charge of 
Methodist missions in Utah, asserts that 
Mr. Smoot is a polygamist in practice 
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and that he has “ married a plural wife ” 
since the admission of Utah to the Union. 
Mr. Smoot denies that he is or ever has 
been a polygamist. The Rev. Mr. 
Leilich does not name the wife alleged 
to have been married unlawfully to Mr. 
Smoct. He says in his protest: 

“ The only record of such plural marriage is 
the secret record made and kept by the authori- 
ties of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints, which secret record is in the ex- 
clusive custody and control of the First Presi- 
dency and the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles 
of said Church, of which the said Reed Smoot 
is one, and is beyond the control or power of 
the protestant.” 


He asks the Senate to compel the pro- 
duction of this record, and he adds that 
President Smith, of the Mormon Church, 
is now “ living in open polygamy.” The 
Ministerial Association of Salt Lake City 
has sent a telegram to Chairman Bur- 
rows, of the Senate Committee, depre- 
cating the use of the charge of polygamy 
as tending to obscure what it regards as 
the main issue—the fact that Mr. Smoot 
is an Apostle of the Church. A protest 
has been filed by the Interdenominational 
Council of Women for Christian and 
Patriotic Service, of which Miss Helen 
Miller Gould is an officer. This asserts 
that Mr. Smoot is a member of a secret, 
oath-bound organization, one of the pur- 
poses of which is the violation of the 
promises made by Utah when admitted 
to the Union; that he has encouraged the 
plans of his Church for the subversion 
of the State Government and its conver- 
sion into a theocracy, and that he has 
sworn to obey the commands of the 
Church, even if they are immoral and 
criminal. The Idaho House of Repre- 
sentatives has unanimously ordered that 
a telegram be sent to Mr. Smoot, ex- 
pressing the best wishes of its members 
and declaring that the opposition to his 
“religious belief is contrary to the 
American spirit demanding separation 
of Church and State.” 
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Active pursuit by the 
constabulary and scouts 
has driven back to the 
hills the ladrones who recently caused 
some alarm in the vicinity of Manila. 
Colonel Santos, one of the ladrone com- 
manders, has been captured by Governor 
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Dancel, of Rizal province. Sefior Mabini 
and General Ricarte recently arrived at 
Manila from their place of exile in Guani. 
The former has at last consented to take 
the oath of allegiance, but General 
Ricarte was carried to Hong Kong be- 
cause he was not ready to do this.—Mr. 
Herbert Welsh, in a long letter to the 
President, asks that General Funston be 
tried by court martial for having vio- 
lated the rules of war in giving orders 
(on a certain occasion, more than two 
years ago) that no prisoners be taken. 
In support of his charges against General 
Funston, Major Metcalf and Captain 
Bishop, the testimony of several wit- 
nesses was taken last week unofficially by 
the Democratic members of the Senate 
Committee on the Philippines. This tes- 
timony also related to the’ killing of 
Father Augustine by the water-cure tor- 
ture. Reports recently received from 
Manila show that the insurgent funds 
(about $20,000), of which Captain 
Brownell obtained possession by means 
of certificates of deposit taken from 
Father Augustine, were not retained by 
that officer for his own use, but were 
covered into the Philippine Treasury at 
Manila——The Senate’s Philippine cur- 
rency bill was accepted by the House 
last week, in lieu of its own bill. At last, 
therefore, the gold standard has been es- 
tablished in the islands by provisions in 
accord with the recommendations of Gov- 
ernor Taft, Commissioner Conant, and 
the War Department. The bill reducing 
our tariff on Philippine products, how- 
ever, has been stoutly opposed in the 
Senate. As passed in the House it re- 
duced the Dingley duties by 75 per cent. 
The Senate Committee made the reduc- 
tion only 50 per cent., but the beet sugar 
and tobacco interests opposed even this 
measure of relief. On the 27th ult. the 
President sent to the Senate a special 
message, quoting the urgent cable dis- 
patches of Governor Taft in support of 
the House bill. The condition of busi- 
ness was continually growing worse, the 
Governor said, and the failure of the 
House bill would compel the closing of 
tobacco factories and the sale of sugar 
estates. “TI ask action in the tariff mat- 
ter,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “not merely 
from the standpoint of wise govern- 
mental policy, but as a measure of hu- 
manity in response to an appeal to which 
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this great people should not close its 
ears.”—Bills have been passed in the 
Senate providing for civil government in 
the islands of Guam and Tutuila under 
the direction of the War Department, and 
for a reduction of 50 per cent. of the 
Dingley tariff duties on imports from 
those islands —The Senate has voted to 
pay Liliuokalani, formerly Queen of 
Hawaii, $200,000 in satisfaction of her 
claims relating to the Crown lands. 


J 


In the House of Commons, 
February 25th, Mr. John 
Redmond, the Irish leader, moved an 
amendment to the address in reply to the 
speech from the throne. In presenting 
this amendment Mr. Redmond spoke in 
the most conciliatory manner, declaring 
that he intended no hostile demonstra- 
tion against the Government but only a 
warning to the Ministry that he and his 
friends believed that the Government 
was engaged in a matter of justice and 
appeasement for Ireland. He only asked 
for some assurance from Mr. Wyndham, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, that the 
Government was honestly trying to solve 
the problem on the lines suggested by the 
report of the recent land conference. In 
his reply Mr. Wyndham refused to com- 
mit himself to any official approval of 
the scheme proposed by the land confer- 
ence, altho he admitted that the work 
done by that conference was of great 
value and importance. It showed at least 
that a large majority of the landlords 
and tenants were ready to make conces- 
sions. Mr. Redmond finally withdrew 
his amendment, and to the astonishment 
of London the debate did not bring out a 
single harsh word from either side. An- 
other proposed amendment to the ad- 
dress, however, was debated with con- 
siderable acrimony. Mr. Brodrick, the 
War Secretary, has a scheme for increas- 
ing the British land forces to three army 
corps, which would make the home army 
in time of peace consist of nearly 700,000 
men. The sharpest attack on this 
scheme was made by Winston Spencer 
Churchill in the discussion over an 
amendment to the address. He declared 
that Mr. Brodrick’s administration 
hitherto had been a flat failure and that 
there were fewer bayonets and sabers in 
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the British army, in proportion to the 
number of generals, than in any other 
army in the world excepting the Vene- 
zuelan. The whole army corps scheme 
he stigmatized as a humbug and a sham, 
which was introduced with the object of 
militarizing England. He wished to 
know where the Government expected 
these three army corps to operate. They 
were not wanted abroad or at home and 
the expense of maintaining them would 
merely detract from the maintenance of 
the fleet. In winding up the debate for 
the Government Premier Balfour de- 
clared that the three army corps were 
necessary for work outside the Empire. 
He regarded war between Great Britain 
and Russia most unlikely to occur, never- 
theless it was well to be prepared to de- 
fend India against any inroads should 
such a war come to pass. He announced 
that he would regard a defeat as equiva- 
lent to a vote of censure, and as a conse- 
quence the supporters of the Govern- 
ment lined up against the opposition. 
The House finally rejected the amend- 
ment by 261 votes to 145. 


Js 


After his tour 
through South 
Africa, which was 
succcessful at every point, Mr. Cham- 
berlain is now on his way back to 
England, where he will be received most 
enthusiastically and will undoubtedly be 
still more dominant in the Cabinet than 
he was before his colonial pilgrimage. 
The City of London on his arrival will 
present to him an address in a golden 
casket and he will be entertained at a 
great banquet. Perhaps the most notable 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s triumphs was won 
in a debate at Bloemfontein on February 
6th, when he utterly routed the Boer 
“ irreconcilables,” led by Gen. Christian 
De Wet and Judge Hertzog. The de- 
bate began with the presentation to Mr. 
Chamberlain of a petition drawn up by 
Judge Hertzog and Mr. Fichardt and 
signed by a number of burghers, many 
of whom, it is said, did not know the na- 
ture of the complaints to which they were 
subscribing. The petition set forth the 
following : 


Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Triumph and Return 


™ 1. That the terms of peace had never been 
given the force of law, and in this connection 
a case in which a plea under the peacc terms 
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had been disallowed in a court of justice was 
cited. 

“2, That there had been a violation of the 
terms owing to the fact that certain burghers 
had not been allowed to return. 

“3. That the administration of education 
and railways had been centralized in the 
Transvaal. 

“4. That, in violation of the peace terms, 
rebels had not been amnestied in spite of all 
the representations made to Cape Colony on 
the subject. 

“5. That an inquiry should be made into the 
cases of certain burghers who during the war 
had been sentenced to various terms of impris- 
onment. 

“6. That all receipts given by the late Free 
State Government should be paid. 

“7 That claims for compensation under 
Lord Roberts’s proclamation of June 29th, 1900, 
should be met. 

“8. That receipts should be paid on the ear- 
liest opportunity. 

“o. That it was a grievous wrong that 
burghers who had been on commando after 
September 15th, 1901, should be obliged to 
contribute to the maintenance of their families 
in the concentration camps. 

“to. That full compensation should be given 
for the occupation of burghers’ property prior 
to the conclusion of peace.” 


At first Mr. Chamberlain on reading this 
petition quite lost his temper, but he soon 
recovered himself and began to reply to 
the separate indictments with great clear- 
ness and force. Judge Hertzog in at- 
tempting to support the petition was so 
badly worsted at every point that even 
the burghers frequently indulged in 
laughter at his expense. As always, Mr. 
Chamberlain was able to maintain the 
English Government position forcibly, 
while at the same time succeeding in 
reconciling the Boers. 


& 


On the night of February 26th 
a storm of unusual violence 
swept over Ergland and caused 
1 great deal of damage on land and sea. 
rhe wind blew at a velocity of more than 
70 miles an hour, throwing down tele- 
graph and telephone wires in many places, 
so that for a time London was complete- 
ly cut off from communication with the 
North. The sea ran high and for sev- 
eral days after the storm reports came 
in of wrecks and disasters on the British 
and Irish coasts. The most astonishing 
feat performed by the gale was the buc- 
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kling of the suspension bridge across th« 
Menai Strait, which separates the Isl- 
and of Anglesey from Carnarvon, Wales. 
This bridge, known as the Menai Bridge. 
was built in 1826, and spans the strait 
200 feet above the water, the distance 
between the points of suspension being 
560 feet. The structure had been sub- 
jected to unusual pressure for many 
days, during which one gale had succeed- 
ed another, and finally at 4-o’clock in the 
morning of the 27th the connections with 
the roadway parted and the bridge was 
bowed out in the middle. The main sus- 
pension chains, however, each of which 
weighs 121 tons, held firm and the bridge 
after swinging free for some time re- 
turned to its proper position. Another 
act of the wind was to blow over eight 
cars of a mail train on the Leven viaduct 
near Ulverston. None of the passengers 
was killed by the accident, but thirty-two 
were more or less injured. February 
28th the storm seemed to pass away, mov- 
ing toward the coast of Scandinavia, but 
reports continued to come in of disasters 
on the seas. March Ist the gale was re- 
newed, but was less violent than at its 
inception. The loss to shipping during 
these three days was considerable; just 
how great cannot yet be said. 


as 


The International Sugar Con- 
vention of Brussels will pro- 
duce serious effects on the 
commerce of several European countries. 
The rules of the convention, which have 
been ratified by the French Government, 
become operative in that country Septem- 
ber Ist, and already the sugar industry is 
in a state of panic. The tax on sugar 
consumption will be reduced from 64 
francs to 25 francs on the 100 kilograms. 
Now the cost of production is 5 francs 
greater in France for the 100 kilograms 
than in Germany or Austria-Hungary. 
Hence by reducing the price incorsider- 
ably in those two countries they can un- 
dersell the French refineries in France. 
The export sugar trade of France, now 
that the bounty is removed, will, it is sup- 
posed, stop altogether. The seriousness 
of this loss may be estimated from the 
fact that last year France produced over 
1,000,000 tons of sugar, while consum- 
ing only 420,000 tons. To meet the diffi- 
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-ulties foreseen the Government has 
‘alled on numerous experts to devise 
plans and remedies. The most plausible 
scheme has been presented by an Ameri- 
can, Lewis Ware, of Philadelphia and 
Paris. According to his theory sugar in 
the process of making jam is converted 
into glucose, and he suggests that a sci- 
entific interpretation of the laws would 
thus tax sugar used in jam only 7 francs 
and 50 centimes on the 100 kilograms, 
this being the regular tax on glucose. In 
this way France would be able to pro- 
duce jams and preserves more cheaply 
than any other country in Europe and 
inight compete in that trade with Eng- 
land, whi-h now, from imported French 
fruits and French or German sugar, pro- 
duces 70 per cent. of the jams used in 
Europe. Another clause in Mr. Ware’s 
scheme will do something to relieve the 
overproduction of sugar. He points out 
that Germany has found the use of sugar 
among her soldiers to increase their 
powers of endurance very appreciably. 
England made the same discovery during 
the recent war, and in one year 20,000,- 
ooo pounds of jam were issued to the 
army in South Afr‘ca. If jam is given to 
the French soldiers in the same quanti- 
ties as were used by England during the 
war there will be an increased daily con- 
sumption of 62,500 kilograms of sugar, 
which will do something, if not a great 
deal, toward relieving the overproduc- 
tion. 
a 


The Imperial Secretary of 
State for the Treasury, Baron 
von Thielmann, has made a statement in 
the Reichstag with regard to the Im- 
perial pension fund for the veterans of 
the wars of 1864, 1866 and 1870-71. He 
said that this fund, which was estab- 
lished by setting apart $138,000,000 out 
of the war indemnity paid by France, 
had not for years past been able to meet 
the claims made upon it out of the in- 
come it produced. Recourse was had to 
appropriations of capital, and the fund 
would consequently be exhausted in 
course of time, probably not earlier than 
1908 and not later than 1910. All the 
expenses now covered by the fund would 
then have to be incorporated in the ordi- 
nary estimates for the Empire. 
asked whether assistance could be given 
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from the fund to those veterans who, 
without being altogether past work, were 
unable to earn more than two-thirds of 
their former income, he said that it was 
not possible at present to ascertain how 
many persons fell within this category. 
The Prussian Minister. for War had es- 
timated that about 600,000 veterans of 
the former wars were still surviving. 
Allowing 10,000 for those who had died 
since this estimate was made, and allow- 
ing both for the 45,000 who already re- 
ceived a pension and the 12,000 who de- 
pended upon the special fund at the dis- 
position of the Emperor, there remained 
over half a million veterans who as yet 
received no support from the fund. It 
was estimated that 9,000,000 marks 
($2,227,000) from the Imperial pension 
fund would be employed during 1903. 
This would provide pensions for 75,000 
veterans at the rate of 120 marks a year. 
Meanwhile the Budget Committee of the 
Reichstag has been steadily cutting down 
the army estimates by rejecting votes for 
barracks and other buildings. Among 
other reductions it has lowered the cost 
of a maneuvering ground from $404,000 
to $200,000. Nor was the Prussian War 
Minister able to obtain a majority in 
favor of raising the pay of infantry lieu- 
tenant-colonels, or of transforming the 
five squadrons of mounted chasseurs at 
Posen into a regiment.—An important 
measure looking toward a redistribution 
of Parliamentary constituencies is now 
before the Reichstag. And on this meas- 
ure it is possible that all factions of the 
Opposition may unite. The Socialists 
expect to obtain larger representation if 
the bill is passed. Their strength is in 
the cities, which have increased in popu- 
lation more rapidly than the country and 
hence are not justly represented in the 
Reichstag. Thus Prussia, which ought 
to have 345 representatives in the Reichs- 
tag, has only 235; Bavaria has 48, in- 
stead of 62, and so on. As the present 
distribution of constituencies is greatly 
in favor of the agricultural districts, the 
Agrarians might be expected to stand 
with the Conservatives against any 
change. The Agrarians, however, are 
so much incensed against the Govern- 
ment for what they regard as treachery 
toward them in the settlement of the tar- 
iff that they may vote with the Social 
Democrats for redistribution. 
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c .. So much is heard of the 
ommercial : 
Seas commercial growth of Japan 
that it is interesting to see 
how this question is regarded by the J1ji 
Shimpo, the leading Japanese newspaper. 
In an article on that subject the paper 
lays down the following three unmis- 
takable signs of commercial and indus- 
trial countries: (1) That the raw 
produce imported from foreign countries 
should be utilized for manufacturing 
purposes ; (2) that imported food should 
go to support the people of the home 
country, and (3) that the interest of the 
money sent abroad and the profits de- 
rived from general business should be 
received in the form of imports, which 
should always be in excess of exports. 
The article then examines the trade re- 
ports of England for 1901 and finds that 
the proportion of food stuffs, liquors and 
raw produce imported by that country 
corresponds to over three-fifths of the 
total value of her imports; and that, on 
the other hand, the proportion of manu- 
factured articles exported has reached 
two-thirds of the total value of her ex- 


ports; while in the case of food stuffs 
and liquors the total value of the imports 
is about fifteen times that of the exports. 
Now, according to the Japanese returns 
for 1901, the total value of exports was 
252,349,000 yen, and the total value of 


imports 214,929,000 yen. The value of 
food exported was 28,125,000 yen, and 
that imported 7,502,000 yen ; that is, food 
bore the proportion of 11.1 per cent. of 
the total exports, and 3.5 per cent. of 
the total imports, which shows, accord- 
ing to the Jiji Shimpo, that Japan has 
not yet given up the economic principles 
of supporting herself on agriculturai 
products. A consideration of a variety of 
other articles of commerce makes this still 
plainer. Thetotalvalue of the four princi- 
pal commodities exported—namely, re- 
fined copper, raw silk, woven silk and coal 
—constitutes about half the total exports 
of the country. On the other hand, the 
imported articles consist mostly of loco- 
motives, iron, steel, things made of iron 
and kerosene. In other words, the coun- 
try exports raw products and imports 
manufactured articles. The paper inti- 
mated that Japan is not worthy of being 
compared commercially with Germany 
even, which has a limited coast line and 
few good harbors. and where there is a 
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strong party in favor of giving increased 
protection to agriculture. The paper re- 
erets, accordingly, the increase in power 
of that party in Japan which, out of con- 
sideration for temporary interests only, 
advocates the special protection of agri- 
culture. 
& 

The present situation 
in Europe with regard 
to the Macedonian 
question is one of expectation. Russia 
and Austria have delivered their joint 
note to the Sultan and the Sultan has 
accepted with apparent grace the terms 
imposed upon him. As a matter of fact 
the terms of the note are of so general a 
character that no one can tell what the 
effect of the Sultan’s adherence to them 
will be. They contain, so far as is 
known, no sufficient provision for Euro- 
pean oversight of Turkish government 
in the vilayets of Macedonia. Prince 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria by showing that 
he acted under compulsion in arresting 
the leaders of the Macedonian Commit- 
tee has saved himself with the Bulgarian 
people, and he has also, as it appears, 
been able to keep on friendly terms with 
St. Petersburg. At the present moment 
the Macedonian Committee is perfectly 
quiet, and the oft promised insurrection 
is postponed until next autumn—a sea- 
son, be it noted, when such an insurrec- 
tion is practically an impossibility. It is 
not likely that the arrest of a few leaders 
has really crushed the committee, and 
their silence raises several conjectures. 
Are they throwing dust in the Sultan’s 
eyes while preparing for an immediate 
revolution, or are they waiting to see 
what course will be adopted by Turkey in 
carrying out the accepted proposals of 
reform. Meanwhile, in Athens, Pro- 
fessor Kazazes, President of the Pan- 
Hellenic Society, has been lecturing to 
students on the proper attitude of Greece 
toward the Macedonian question. He 
declares that Macedonia belongs, not to 
the Macedonians, but to Pan-Hellen- 
ism, and that any one who advocates 
Macedonian autonomy is a traitor to the 
cause. He urges Greek consuls, schools 
and bishops to help on the national idea 
and to oppose the ambition of the Bul- 
garians by forming an alliance with those 
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. Mohammedans who belong to the Greek 


race. 





What Does Germany Want? 


By Poultney Bigelow, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


AutHor oF “*Wuite Man's Arrica,” ‘THe GERMAN STRUGGLE FoR Liserry,* Etc. 


HE year 1884 opened in profound 
peace over the Colonial world. 
The United States took no inter- 
est in colonies; it seemed as tho we 
would hardly have accepted St. Thomas 
even tho the Danish Government had 
desired to make it a present to us. Great 
Britain cared so little for colonial ex- 
pansion that she had turned over to the 
Boer Republics (1881) an immense do- 
main representing the strategic center of 
her African Empire. The world in general 
appeared to be weary of all reference tq 
Dark Continents and manifest destinies. 
The big maps were colored in a hazy 
manner to indicate that France claimed 
this and England claimed that, but as to 
work in the way of real occupation there 
was little to record. 

Suddenly through the trap door of the 
great Colonial stage there shot forth a 
succession of German flags—on the Afri- 
can shores—in the eastern Archipelago— 
at the very gates of Australia. Bismarck 
pushed those flag poles up, and they have 
been maintained by the German taxpayer 
at a heavy outlay ever since. 

These German colonies have not been 
successful ; on the contrary, they call for 
constant expenditure. Germans will not 
go and settle under their own flag; they 
persist in preferring that of England or 
the United States. All the Germans who 
have gone to their own colonies in the 
last twenty years do not represent as 
much as what enters in any week through 
the gates of London or New York. 

Now if people were trained at school 
to analyze the facts of history without 
bias it would be found that the interest 
of a nation lies in securing the happiness 
of each individual. 
dividual German finds it to his advantage 
to settle in New York or Sumatra or 
Hong Kong, the German Government 
ought to facilitate such migration and be 
grateful to the community which offers 
her subject the opportunity of better em- 
pioyment. 

3ut Germany,as a Government, is, odd- 


If, therefore, the in- 


ly enough, not at all grateful to the vari- 
ous members of the great English-speak- 
ing world who have welcomed her people 
with open arms, taught their children at 
the public expense, opened to them 
every avenue to commercial or official 
advancement. The individual German 
has no fault to find; no more has the 
community which receives him. But, for 
reasons that seem dark, the German Gov- 
ernment regards with disfavor all enter- 
prise of this nature. 

It seems to the Berlin official nothing 
less than shameful want of patriotism de- 
liberately to turn away from the pestifer- 
ous swamps of East Africa in order to 
settle the plains of Dakota or the slopes 
of the Canadian Rockies. In Germany 
the Government has an influence through 
the press which is but feebly copied in 
our world, and thus it happens that the 
great “ stay at home ” German public are 
from day to day reared in the notion that 
a large share of Germany’s prosperity is 
bound up with the maintenance of large 
colonies as a prospective market for Ger- 
man goods and a field for the propaga- 
tion of the German language and the al- 
leged German race. 

There is no such thing as a German 
race, any more than there is an Ameri- 
can white race. We are an American 
people by virtue of a certain set of po- 
litical institutions and ideas which are 
fairly common to some seventy millions 
of white men who represent every nation 
of Europe. The German official who 
talks about the manifest destiny of the 
German race is talking with scant refer- 
ence to scientific truth. Germany does 
not even speak one language. The Poles, 
Danes and French have ideals that are 
far from blending at this present moment 
with those of the German drill sergeant. 
Prussians and Bavarians are more dis- 
similar in appearance than French and 
Rhinelanders. The so-called German 
destiny is, like our alleged Protectionism 
—a highly modern product of political 
expediency—cultivated at the cost of 
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high taxes for the benefit of those who 
hide themselves behind the cloak of 
Patriotism. 

To-day throughout Germany you find 
groups of fervid patriots who believe that 
the future of the country depends upon 
their strenuous efforts to stem the prog- 
ress of the English-speaking world. 
These little societies hold public meet- 
ings where Government officials appear 
to force and preach the duty of loyal Ger- 
mans to support the Government in its 
effort to build up a Colonial Germany 
beyond the seas. These enthusiasts have 
the naive faith that German commerce 
will profit by such a policy. They are 
too much blinded by enthusiasm to re- 
mark that it is commerce which creates 
a navy. They say that you must first 
build a big navy and then commerce will 
follow of itself. We believe that flag 


and trade go hand in hand; if any one of 
them should go first it should be the 
house flag of the trader and not the en- 
sign of a man-of-war. 

Yet, however much the German Gov- 
ernment encouraged colonial societies, 
navy leagues, clubs for the promotion of 


the German language and other affiliated 
organizations, it had more and more diffi- 
culty in concealing from public attention 
the broad and painful fact that none of 
the good results anticipated by those who 
pushed the German flagpoles up in 1884 
had come to pass. The German language 
was not spreading; on the contrary, it 
was distinctly receding in several sec- 
tions of the world. Germans were not 
emigrating to German colonies, and, 
worse than all, German colonies were 
proving to be luxuries far more expen- 
sive than it was originally anticipated. 
In 1897 a new departure was made and 
violent hands were laid upon the sacred 
province of Shantung in China, the prov- 
ince which contains the tomb of Con- 
fucius. It was a gross violation of public 
law and a still more flagrant evidence of 
unfitness to colonize; for Kiao Chau is 
not a natural harbor, it is not on the 
world’s highway of commerce; it is bad- 
ly selected from the standpoint of the 
merchant and has value only as a costly 
base for offensive naval operations in 
Eastern waters. The official German 
press persistently spreads the notion that 
Kiao Chau is a magnificent acquisition, 
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and as Kiao Chau has no population to 
speak of save men in uniform, I suppose 
that notion will persist for some time to 
come. I was in the place when it had 
celebrated its first birthday. I found five 
men out of uniform and 1,500 in uni- 
form. 

The Spanish War seemed arranged by 
Providence for the benefit of official Ger- 
many, and she showed her appreciation 
of divine interposition by mobilizing in 
Manila Bay a larger fleet than that of 
any of the non-belligerent Powers. Those 
ships of Germany were not needed in 
Manila, but they were sadly needed at 
Kiao Chau, “round the corner,” where 
nearly all the German soldiers were suf- 
fering for the want of water fit to drink 
—water which the fleet might have dis- 
tilled. But no, the- German fleet in 
Manila Bay acted in a manner unfriendly 
to Admiral Dewey, and this fact is not 
affected by many attempts latterly made 
by German officials to pretend that Ger- 
many was our friend during that 
struggle. 

Individual Germans were our friends, 
but official Germany was not; and when 
official Germany makes war individual 
Germans shoulder guns and fire at the 
word of command. That makes it im- 
portant for us to know what official Ger- 
many is thinking about and what she is 
seeking to teach to the German indi- 
vidual. 

When that Spanish-American War 
broke out the German official press and 
all the little papers who reflect the Gov- 
ernment burst forth in sympathy with 
Spain and predicted disaster to the 
United States. This view was popular 
partly for industrial reasons, because 
Spain was a large purchaser of German 
war material, and the Spanish zrmy was 
credited with having been reorganized on 
German principles. Whatever the force 
of industrial reasoning may have been, 
the press of the country became strongly 
anti-American. England was well repre- 
sented at the seat of war by special cor- 
respondents, but during the time that | 
was in Tampa I saw not a single German 
correspondent worthy of the name. All 
the information that reached Germany 
was from English or American sources, 
twisted to suit the public opinion that had 
been created by the Government organs. 
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The result of that war was a sore blow 
to official Germany. She, who for four- 
teen years had been yearning and schem- 
ing for a colony, had to look on and see 
the United States harvest a whole string 
of valuable islands—a veritable empire 
extending to the ends of the earth. We 
did not want this empire, and I venture 
to think that we would have surrendered 
a large share of it had not American pub- 
lic sentiment. been irritated by German 
action in the Philippines. 

The British war with the Boers broke 
out while German public sentiment was 
chafing under the failure of the Govern- 
ment to profit by Spanish misfortunes. 
At once the press of Germany, almost 
without exception, burst forth in dennn- 
ciation of Great Britain with a bitterness 
and a filthiness which has no counter- 
part since the French papers of 1870-71. 
Every Boer became a hero, every Eng- 
lishman a bully and a coward. When, at 
remarkably rare intervals, I found a Ger- 
man who could talk of South Africa 
without foaming at the mouth, I would 
gently ask him why he sided with the 


Boers against the English. The reply 
was always the same: “ We Germans al- 
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ways side with the weaker party And 
when I proceeded to inquire if he sided 
with the Poles in their struggle against 
Prussianization, I received the invariable 
answer: “ Oh, that is quite another mat- 
ter!” 

Germans now look back over that Boer 
war as a bad dream; they rub their eyes 
and wonder how they could have been so 
humbugged by their Government. In 
that war, as in the Spanish one, their 
papers could not afford expensive war 
correspondents, and, for that matter, they 
did not want the truth. Their papers 
would not have published it. They found 
it far cheaper and more to the taste of 
the reader to travesty the cables of the 
great dailies or accept the fairy tales 
manufactured in Brussels by Dr. Leyds 
and his slimy staff of clerks. 

A Boer general whom I knew inti- 
mately, a man of honor—one who threw 
his whole future into the struggle—told 
me that the war would have closed after 
the first seven months of fighting had 
not the Boer Government received dis- 
tinct assurance from a German officer 
that Germany was prepared to intervene 
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whenever a _ convenient opportunity 
should offer. This offer alone, accord- 
ing to my informant, dragged this horri- 
ble war out to more than two years. 

Official Germany has schemed in vain 
and once more she has to face the public 
sentiment she herself has created and ex- 
plain things that become daily more diffi- 
cult of satisfactory explanation. 

The Spanish War and the Boer War 
have been sad episodes in the world’s 
history—reading history as written in the 
Wilhelmstrasse. But sadder still has it 
been for the German official to note that 
his various attempts to sow distrust be- 
tween the different branches of the Eng- 
lish-speaking empire have failed—that 
to-day, tho no alliance exists on paper, 
the good understanding between Wash- 
ington and Westminster, Montreal, Mel- 
bourne and Mafeking is stronger than 
any contract holding Germany in Eu- 
rope. 

We cannot see into the pigeon-holes of 
Foreign Offices and it would be folly to 
predict what will be the next move on the 
world’s chess board. Butthismuch wemay 
bear in mind if we would follow intelli- 
gently the course of modern politics. 
The policy of Germany, like that of Rus- 
sia, is not subject to the whims of politi- 
cal mass meetings nor to the open dis- 
cussion of the people’s representatives. 
The officials of the German Foreign 
Office do not take American reporters 
into their confidence when they meditate 
an offensive move. There are many Ger- 
mans in South America, much German 
capital. The number of Germans and 
the amount of their capital is naturally 
magnified by the official press for politi- 
cal reasons; so that to-day the average 
German voter believes confidently that 
he needs a very big navy in order to be 
able to reach his fellow German in dis- 
tress and help him. 

This brother in distress may be one 
day in Brazil, another day in Venezuela. 
There are many minor causes which 
affect the problem. It matters little to 
official Germany that the alleged brother 
in distress begs to be let alone and fight 
his own way. That does not suit the 
plans of the German Foreign Office, 
whose chief deems it absolutely necessary 
that the German in South America 
should clamor for a German gunboat. If 
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this German brother in distress persists 
in not doing so, the German Government 
will hire some one to go and do the clam- 
oring, and then the German press does 
the rest—spreads throughout the land the 
report that their fellow countrymen are 
being oppressed and that nought can help 
them but a big navy. 

The fact that Germans are being daily 
oppressed very much nearer home (in 
Russia) never occurs to official Germany 
to-day. It is now of the first importance 


The 
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that Germans become oppressed at some 
far away point suitable for a colony or a 
naval station, and that the oppression be 
done by a nation so disorganized that a 
landing may meet with no more resist- 
ance than at Kiao Chau. 

Official Germany has good reason for 
thinking that a landing carried out many 
thousand miles away from New York 
could be maintained successfully. 

However, that belongs to another 
chapter. 

New Yorx Ciry, 


Confessions of a Confessor 


By a Parish Priest 


HE title of this article is perhaps a 
misnomer, but the alliteration was 
too tempting. The phrase sug- 

gests at least that on the page below dis- 
closures of some interest may follow; 
and, after all, what else is a title for? I 
am not a Roman Catholic “ priest of the 
parish,” and in that strict sense a “ con- 
fessor ;” but I am the pastor of a Protes- 
tant congregation. There is not in my 
church a real confessional; altho I do 
keep an “office hour.” Neither do the 
statements made below involve a breach 
of confidence; they are not admissions 
made to me, but by me. All of which is 
my first confession. 

The real facts are these : Twenty years 
ago I entered the ministry of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and have since 
continued in its service. During those 
years I have passed through all the sev- 
eral stations common to those who serve 
the Church and have made the usual 
changes. Inasmuch as my career has 
thus been an average one, my experiences 
have been the usual experiences of the 
average clergyman and so are representa- 
tive. The first two of those years I was 
an assistant in another city: for the fol- 
lowing ten years I was the pastor of an 
up-State church, and for the past eight 
years the rector of a church in New York 
City. On the basis of these facts, stated 
merely as facts, I am asked to print the 
following confessions : 

To begin at random. Every member 
of this, as of every other profession, dis- 
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covers in time or makes for himself a 
few fixed principles to guide him in his 
work. In my own case the first of these, 
first in order of discovery as in order of 
importance also, is this: Never do any- 
thing yourself that you can get anybody 
else to do. It would oftentimes be easier 
by far for a pastor to do a thing himself 
than either to induce others to do it, or to 
correct their mistakes in doing it; but 
that is not the point. The point is in the 
nature and the value of church work it- 
self. Church work means not alone work 
done for, but, as well, by church people. 
Unlike other work, therefore, it is of 
value not so much in itself as in its re- 
flex action upon those who do it. I have 
in mind especially all that work that is or- 
dinarily done by guilds, societies and 
committees. 

It is curious to the point of absurdity 
sometimes to see how laymen, men far- 
sighted and long-headed, expert in sav- 
ing time and in dispatching business in 
their own especial spheres, will fuss and 
fritter time away when now and then in 
their capacity of deacon, elder, vestry- 
man or warden they happen to be called 
upon to administer theaffairs of a church. 
I have known them to hold meetings by 
the dozen and to discuss for hours mat- 
ters which elsewhere they would easily 
have dispatched in as many minutes. | 
have watched them throwing themselves 
into hot discussions on small points of 
order with astonishing delight; I have 
known as many as five of them to attend 
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a little Sunday-school in solemn conclave 
io discover how the Creed was said; I 
have seen men, who were life-long friends 
before, grow green with envy of a sud- 
den when one or the other had been 
chosen for an usher or asked to pass a 
collection basket. Especially is all this 
true in that interregnum now and then 
when the church is without a pastor; at 
such times the affairs of such a church 
must be handled by a men’s guild or other 
similar organization, and many are the 
parishes which in this way have been 
disrupted. 

Even when a church is under the rule 
of a pastor this practice of having church 
work done by laymen must not only be 
tolerated, it must be encouraged. It is 
difficult for a young man to do this. To 
let alone is the hardest task that such a 
man must learn how to perform; but he 
must learn it else he will himself be left 
alone. He must take his people into his 
confidence, he must encourage free dis- 
cussion and he must solicit their opinion 
regarding many matters, then await re- 
sults. No doubt he will become impatient 
while they parley over things that he had 
thought decided; but he must let them 
alone. They must be allowed to thrash 
such problems out themselves—at least 
to try to. In due time they will come to 
a point in their perplexity where they will 
call on him for counsel and advice; then 
he has a chance to dictate policies and 
will do so. But even then, if he is wise, 
having had the thing done his own way, 
he will still make them believe that they 
have done it all. 


A second principle I formed long ago 
by parodying an old adage thus: “ Never 
do to-day what can be put off till to- 
morrow.” This means, first, that a cler- 
gyman, more than any other professional 
man, has illimitable range of duties, dif- 
ferent ones of which differ in relative im- 


portance. He must, therefore, always 
choose the most important first; for this 
very width of range is likely to prove 
either his greatest strength or his great- 
est weakness. He may be the busiest 
man in town, and yet leave his greatest 
work undone; he may flit about from 
house to house and only waste his time. 
If he does this he will merit for himself 
the opprobrious title, “‘ Tea-drinking par- 


son.” But if, on the other hand, he is 


wise enough and honest enough, both 
with himself and with his people, to 
choose the most important first, he will 
find himself so busy doing present things 
that he will have no time to do anything 
to-day which can possibly be put off un- 
til to-morrow. 

It also means that he is constantly har- 
assed by petty problems and annoyances, 
little quibbles and dissensions, jealousies 
and quarrels among parishioners who 
serve as officers and teachers, chairmen 
of committees, etc. Now the curious 
thing is the way in which so many of 
these if left alone will settle themselves. 
There is always a psychological moment 
in everything that bears the nature of a 
quarrel when it is dangerous to interfere 
and disastrous to try to settle it by forc- 
ing an issue. If this moment can be 
passed by some ruse, if the parties can 
be put off in some way, moods change so 
quickly, tempers cool so rapidly and na- 
tures suffer each their own reaction so 
certainly that a point will come the next 
day or perhaps the next when what could 
not have been settled at the time will be 
found to have settled itself; what he 
could not see a way to do then he now 
discovers does not need to be done at all. 

A third suggestion that I began early 
to act on lies hidden in the old proverb, 
that “In a multitude of counselors there 
is safety.” Ordinarily, parishioners are 
willing enough to do parish work, and 
they do it well enough, en masse, but now 
and then their task of doing, and the pas- 
tor’s office of directing is usurped by 
some one man who seeks to do things all 
himself. Sometimes this is merely be- 
cause of undue eagerness and unbridled 
enthusiasm; sometimes his motive is a 
lower one, a selfish one; he craves pre- 
eminence, he loves to dictate and he 
yearns for dominance. Sometimes he is 
an elderly man, usually he is a man of 
mioney, and always he is one of leisure. 
If he be admitted to too intimate ac- 
quaintance with the pastor, or if he gain 
among his fellows the reputation of be- 
ing a favored counselor they will all 
take fright or take offense and leave the 
work all to be done by him alone. This 
is most disastrous. It is a danger into 
which young clergymen are very apt to 
fall. They are rejoiced to find such 
readiness, but they do not know how ef- 
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fervescent is his mood, nor how unreli- 
able he will prove; neither do they un- 
derstand how reluctant other men are to 
give up authority. 

I had my own lesson in this regard 
early in the first year of my independent 
rectorship. There was a man, a good 
man, one who was enthusiastic, but so 
indiscreet and pompous as to be unpopu- 
lar. He began to call on me at once and 
to counsel me on every matter, temporal 
and spiritual. Every day, at the hour 
when most people would see him, he 
would walk the length of our street from 
his house at one end to my house at the 
other, past the church between us, and 
ostentatiously ring my door-bell. Other 
parishoners began to notice it and to dis- 
like it. I saw that I must put a stop to 
it; but how? Finally I said to him one 
day: “ You and I seem to have the church 
between us.” He straightened up, grew 
dignified, and asked my _ meaning. 
“Oh!” I said, “perhaps I mean the 
church is down the street half way be- 
tween our two houses.” He was a godly 
man. He took the hint and never trou- 
bled me again. 

A fourth principle, an old man wise 
in worldly wisdom taught me many years 
ago. Said he: “If you run after your 
people, they will run away from you. If 
you sit still, still enough, consistently 
enough and long enough, they will come 


to you.” And he was right. If in addi- 


tion one can give them the impression 
that he is difficult to see, must be sought 
out at a given hour, and that to gain an 
interview is to gain a favor, they will 
fairly flock to him. The result is that, 
while there are many things a city cler- 
gyman ought to do, there is one that he 
must do—he must keep on all or several 
days of each week an “ office hour.” This 
he must do in part to economize his time, 
for so many and such various people will 
call on him on such varied errands; but, 
in still larger part, to keep his own hold 
upon his own people. I have kept an 
hour of this kind in New York on five 
days of each week through these eight 
years. People whom I otherwise would 
have had to seek out come to me, and that 
by hundreds. Of course, this also has its 
disadvantages, for it brings not only peo- 
ple whom I want to see, but those as well 
whom I do nat, and that, too, upon er- 
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rands that are usually imaginary. But I 
must see them all, and I must also take 
both myself and them seriously at such 
times ; for there is nothing in this profes- 
sion so dangerous as flippancy. All must 
be welcomed courteously and listened to 
patiently, which means that I must often 
listen with a sober face through half that 
hour to the most arrant nonsense. 

In the paragraph above I have referred 
only to persons whom I know. In addi- 
tion there are among those who come in 
such manner and at such time a multitude 
of strangers. The. great majority of these 
come with appeals of some kind, and the 
kind is such that in nine cases out of ten 
they can be reduced to a basis of dollars 
and cents. A few of these tell tales that 
are pitiful and deserve the alms. of the 
parish but many more are total frauds; 
of these the number is legion and their 
purpose diabolical. They come in such 
numbers, they tell such lies and they 
prove in so many cases so utterly un- 
worthy and totally untrustworthy that 
hopeful indeed must he be who can inter- 
view such people throughout many years 
and not discover that “sad secret of hu- 
man nature,” that secret which “has 
turned so many reformers into cynics and 
has made philanthropists mad.” - 

Then there are strangers who can be 
called by no other name than cranks ; they 
come seeking for some reason, in some 
enterprise and upon some mutual basis to 
“co-operate” with me. Such interviews 
are oftentimes embarrassing, yet such em- 
barrassment must be endured, for it 
seems to be generally conceded that any 
person with any queer scheme or plan or 
project is at liberty to call the clergy 
“brethren.” They consume my patience, 
they consume my time and they are hard 
to bear. I have often thought of having 
framed and hung above my desk as a con- 
soling motto the injunction of St. Paul, 
“ Bear ye fools patiently.” 

But there are those who will not sub- 
mit themselves to such a custom; they 
will not come at an appointed hour, but 
break through all restraint and hunt me 
down when I am in my study. They are 
of two general classes: First, those who 
will not tell their errands in an “ office” 
but seek an “ interview in private ; ” these 
are usually women; secondly, those who 
will not rank themselves among the com- 
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mon lot of visitors but want to make a 
semi-social call; these are always men 
and usually members of “ the cloth.” 

But let no clergyman ever grant such 
an interview to the former. The 
“ strange woman ” has been an object to 
pray for deliverance from ever since the 
days of him who wrote the Book of Pro- 
verbs. The old syllogism still has point: 
“ All men are mortal. A clergyman is a 
man. Therefore, a clergyman is mortal.” 
My first experience—and my last, in this 
connection—was during my first year in 
the ministry. A woman, a stranger, came 
to see me, and finding herself alone with 
me in my study proceeded in a cool, cal- 
culating way to sit down and tell the pur- 
pose of her visit and to name the amount 
of blackmail she would levy. It happened 
that there were a pair of portieres at one 
side of the room which led nowhere but 
which gave the impression that there was 
an open room behind. Speaking in an or- 
dinary tone toward this imaginary open- 
ing I asked my wife to step in as a wit- 
ness who had overheard the conversa- 
tion. There was no door, and I had no 
wife; but the subterfuge served its in- 
tended purpose; the woman took her 
flight. It was a lie? Certainly. I said 
these were confessions. 

The second group comprises clergy- 
men. Qh, the things that I have suffered 
and the time that I have wasted being in- 
terviewed by idle clergymen! They are 
the bane of a busy one’s life. I recall one 
who used to come to see me once a month 
who was deaf and must be spoken to 
through an ear trumpet. Another was 
one who would come to tell me all his 
troubles in his own parish, and ask advice 
regarding methods of escape from all 
imaginary ills. Repeatedly there comes 
that foreigner from the far East, an evan- 
gelist from another city or a propagator 
of strange plans and projects who wants 
to talk over his work and get somebody 
interested. Another is a pastor of a dis- 
tant church who comes here to raise 
money to pay off a debt at home, endow 
a parsonage or build a chapel; all of 
which seems like robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. Another is a solicitor raising 
money for some society or institution, 
who always boasts of his ability to raise 
money. Another is a financial agent of 
some society or institution which pays 
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him a salary often equal to or even in 
excess of the amount of money that he 
raises in a year. I have one standard 
method by which to meet these people, 
or rather to part with them. I keep my 
hat and coat at hand, and the moment 
they are shown into my study I am al- 
ways starting out. I speak of an ap- 
pointment with my tailor, and suggest 
that we might walk that far together. 
The tailor understands and so do I; but 
they do not. When I have dodged them 
around the street corner I can get back 
to my work. This is deception? Yes. 
Confession number nine. 

It was Sidney Smith who once ob- 
served that “no man ever ought to en- 
ter holy orders who has not a sense of 
humor.” Indeed, he never should; for 
many things happen in his presence, even 
in most serious situations, especially when 
he is rendering official service in con- 
ducting solemn ceremonies, such as bap- 
tisms, weddings and funerals. Of these 
weddings are the most prolific. Of stor- 
ies told in this connection one might 
make an article itself. Next after these 


perhaps come baptisms. I remember one 


woman who came once to ask me to bap- 
tize her baby at home, and thought to 
save time by suggesting that perhaps I 
could do it by telephone. I recall a day 
when I was called in haste to go to a side 
street downtown, a mile away, to bap- 
tize a baby who was thought to be dying. 
I found the residence a hovel, and the 
family one of negroes; but when I came, 
to baptize the baby and asked for its 
name, I was done the honor to have 
quoted to me.with great solemnity and at 
great length, my own name, Christian and 
surname. The baby did not die; on the 
contrary, for seven years he has come to 
my house always on the morning of his 
birthday for his dollar honorarium. 
Sometimes the joke in this connection 
is one perpetrated by a pastor on him- 
self. Such an experience may teach him 
one of many things. It may teach the les- 
son, for example, which all parsons need 
to learn—that is, not to become too dog- 
matic. This is a danger into which he is 
likely to fall because of the privilege he 
has of standing before people and talking 
to them when they can not “answer 
back.” The incident I have in mind had 
to do with a funeral. One day I was 
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called by telephone and asked to officiate 
at a funeral at a certain hour at a certain 
place next day. The person making the 
arrangement gave as an excuse for not 
coming to see me, the fact that, that after- 
noon, he had a rehearsal. Now, I have a 
prejudice against rehearsals even for 
weddings, and had often been constrained 
to speak my mind. Here was something 
even worse. I would teach the folks a 
lesson. I would go to see them at that 
hour and shame them for their flippancy. 
But when I reached the place appointed I 
discovered that the address was that of a 
well-known music hall. The man who 
had talked to me was an actor, and, poor 
fellow, was compelled by the hard re- 
quirements of his profession to spend all 
that afternoon at a rehearsal of his play. 
I came home feeling like a “ chagrined 
policeman in the courts of heaven.” 

There are several things that no young 
man entering the ministry ever expects 
to find, which in time he always does find, 
and which, because he so little expected 
them, astonish him. First, he will find 
that life in this profession is truly a stren- 
uous life. This is due not alone, per- 
haps indeed not so much, to the amount 
of work he has to do as to the way in 
which he has to do it. He does not of 
necessity work any harder, perhaps in- 
deed not so hard, in any one hour, as 
many men in other professions do; but 
he does work more hours. He has no ap- 
pointed task set for just so many hours, 
as has the employee ; nor does he conform 
to any period set by custom, as does the 
business man; his work goes on and on 
always. He never shuts his door and 
locks it in behind him when he goes away 
but carries it about with him, keeps com- 
pany with it at table, sacrifices appetite 
to it, takes it to bed with him and lies 
awake over it. Thus he can never have 
any feeling that he has finished his “day’s 
work,” and consequently can have but lit- 
tle relaxation. 

This in itself would soon wear him out. 
But add to this the fact that he works 
seven days in the week and all weeks in 
the year. This last he does in spite of the 
disparagement cast by the scornful on the 
subject of his long vacation. For even 
during those vacations he is working, and 
often working very hard. It is then that 
he must do his whole year’s reading and 
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most of his whole year’s thinking ; for he 
has little time for either while in town. 
Last summer, to cite my own experience, 
I prepared the outlines of and compiled 
most of the material for forty of my fifty 
sermons to be preached this year. One 
evening a week ago I came home tired 
at ten o’clock, having begun my day’s 
work with a call on a sick man at six 
A. M. My wife asked where I had come 
from, and I replied, without realizing the 
irony of the situation, that I had been for 
the past three hours discussing means 
and methods at a meeting of an associa- 
tion for securing the adoption of an 
eight-hour labor law—for carpenters. 

Another of the things the tyro may ex- 
pect is that he will find a clergyman’s life 
a lonely life. It must be intolerably so if 
he be unmarried and does not have his 
own family circle within which to find 
companionship. For he cannot associate 
on terms of equality with his fellows ; they 
refuse to have it so. They refuse either 
to meet him on his own ground or to let 
him meet them on theirs. The great ma- 
jority of people either look up to him or 
look down on him, and both attitudes 
alike must cause him pain. 

And not only can he not associate free- 
ly with people; he may not talk freely 
with them. At least he should not, either 
about his beliefs or about his perform- 
ances—1. ¢., his faith or his works. If he 
falls into moods of doubt he must not im- 
pose these upon others ; let him commune 
with his own heart on his bed and be still ; 
let him consume his own smoke and be 
silent. Nor may he talk about his ser- 
mons. Often in his period of reaction 
after some strong effort he is disgusted; 
at such times he is not fit company for 
any one. Many men are so prone to such 
moods that they resign their parish every 
Sunday night. But, if he thinks a ser- 
mon is the poorest that he ever preached, 
he must not say so; it was probably, for 
that very reason, the best. With all of 
this he must content himself; and yet, on 
the whole, he is fortunate. He has pre- 
eminence in the community and exemp- 
tion from many perplexities. He gains 
this and keeps it in large part by with- 
drawal from the ordinary pleasures and 
pursuits of other men. He must be con- 
tent. These cost their price, and he must 


pay it. 
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Publicity and the Trust Question 


By Charles E. Littlefield 


[Mr. Littlefield, who had been Attorney-General of Maine, was elected a member of the House at 


Washington to fill the vacancy caused by the death of the late Mr. Nelson Dingley. 


The comprehen- 


sive bill relating to Trusts, passed in the House a few weeks ago by unanimous vote and known as 
the Littlefield bill, was prepared under his direction by a sub-committee (of which he was chairman) 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary.—Ep1Tor. ] 


HE popular conception of the term 
“Trust ” is undoubtedly that of a 
large corporation. It is no doubt 

true that the objects of a combination 
which a number of years ago were ac- 
complished in various ways by what was 
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known as a trust agreement, under which 
acommittee, or an executive board usual- 
ly known as trustees, managed and con- 
trolled the business of a number of other- 
Wise independent concerns engaged in 
the same line of business, for the pur- 
pose of securing unity of action, control 
of output, and the regulation of price to 
the consumer, are now made effective 
throuyh the medium of a great corpora- 
lon organized for the purpose of hold- 


ing, consolidating or owning the same 
interests. It is true, however, that every 
large corporation is a trust in the sense 
of being organized and operated for the 
purpose of attempting to monopolize the 
production, manufacture or sale of any 
article of common use, in order to arbi- 
trarily control the price to the consumer. 

The idea of publicity with reference 
to trusts is predicated upon the corpo- 
rate form of organization. It is through 
the corporate form of organization that 
the large capital essential for the prose- 
cution of great enterprises can be most 
conveniently aggregated and operated. 
Corporations, both large and small, are 
indispensable to the successful prosecu- 
tion of manufacturing, commercial and 
industrial enterprises, and especially so 
are large corporations in connection with 
our vast industrial development incident 
to recent years, which enables us to en- 
ter and maintain ourselves in,and in some 
important branches to dominate, the mar- 
kets of the world. The fact that many 
of the large corporations are known to 
be the result of the combination of other 
corporations and independent interests, 
through various progressive stages of 
combination, and are therefore known as 
trusts, has especially directed public at- 
tention to the importance of publicity in 
connection therewith. If the regulation 
of publicity is proper to be applied to the 
large corporation it is for the same rea- 
son proper to be applied to all corpora- 
tions. 

The most important considerations ap- 
ply with equal logical force to all cor- 
porations. Publicity will not directly 
regulate or control a corporation that is 
monopolistic in its character, nor will it 
directly prevent its monopolistic opera- 
tion. Its only aim is by a disclosure of es- 
sential facts to develop a condition where 
the natural laws governing business con- 
ditions will regulate and correct the evils 
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complained of and at the same time de- 
velop such information as will furnish 
a foundation for intelligent legislation, 
seeking to directly regulate and control 
attempts at monopoly. 

The practically unlimited facility for 
overcapitalizing an enterprise is the car- 
dinal evil involved in the corporation. 
It is not peculiar to any class of corpora- 
tions and may, and frequently does, ap- 
pear in all kinds, whether organized for 
an individual business or for the purpose 
of combining for the monopolistic pur- 
pose many separate interests or corpora- 
tions. Overcapitalization, surrounding 
the actual investment with a large body 
of water, is believed to be the control- 
ling element thatinspires the organization 
of such a combination into a corporation. 
For the purpose of distinction from other 
corporations such a corporation, for the 
purpose of this article, will be referred 
to as a combine. The business of the 
promoter has flourished greatly for the 
last few years and he finds his most fruit- 
ful field and his largest fees in the pro- 
motion of great combines. This incentive 
offered to the promoter is no doubt re- 
sponsible for some of the combines. 
They more frequently result from the de- 
sire on the part of the persons owning 
the different interests to combine for 
their own individual profit. It has been 
suggested in case of some of the most 
notable of the large combines that one 
of the principal causes that led to its 
formation was the fact that it was neces- 
sary in order to protect a number of 
small interests from the oppressive and 
destructive operations of one large and 
aggressive concern. Whatever the fact 
may have been in those cases, it is be- 
lieved that in the vast majority of cases 
the controlling purpose is that of making 
money by the process. In order to ac- 
complish this result it is important to 
include all of any consequence engaged 
in the same kind of business. The in- 
vesting public must be satisfied of the 
ability of the combine to control the price 
and thus insure the earnings advertised 
if the scheme is to be successfully 
financed. This necessarily enables each 
intending member of the combine to 
largely dictate the price to be paid for its 
business, and each promptly, naturally 
and properly takes advantage of the 
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situation. It is understood that values 
are to be inflated and each party strug- 
gles to get the largest price possible for 
his own plant, desiring, among other 
things, to be on a level as to inflation 
with all the other parties. The result is 
that actual values are lost sight of, and 
the test is what the market will bear. 
The basis of capitalization having been 
reached, the next step is to determine 
the amount of the bond issue and of the 
preferred and common stock. The bonds 
must be fixed at such an amount as will 
enable the underwriter to readily float 
them upon the market. The amount not 
infrequently covers all of the real capital 
(and sometimes more) involved in the 
enterprise, leaving the preferred and 
common stock as a pure speculation. 
What is possible under these circum- 
stances is shown by Mr. Dill, the attorney 
who organized the United States Steel 
Company, who testified before the Indus- 
trial Commission that a corporation was 
brought to his attention 
“concerning which, after a careful examina- 
tion of the assets, the conclusion was reached 
in our office that $500,000 would be a maxi- 
mum fair valuation. We declined to organize 
that corporation for $8,000,000 and float it. | 
should not want to be brought into any un- 
pleasant position by having you ask the name, 
but it is advertised before the public to-day at 
$8,000,000,” 


or only sixteen times the maximum mar- 


ket value of the investment. This is un- 
doubtedly an extreme illustration, but 
that the watering is excessive there cari 
be no doubt. In this instance the bond 
issue was probably $2,000,000, so as to 
be in a plausible proportion to the stock. 
These enterprises are underwritten by 
trust companies and banking syndicates 
for a liberal compensation. As a rule 
the bonds must be floated or the combine 
is a failure. While the bonds are to some 
extent taken by the parties in part pay- 
ment for their interests, as considerable 
cash is required in the operation, in the 
main the investing public is depended 
upon for their sale. The underwriters 
have their correspondents in all of the 
principal business centers, and they 
turn have their correspondents in every 
city and town where there is a financial 
institution of any kind. : 

These small institutions come into di- 
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rect contact with local investors. The 
bonds are always accompanied by a pros- 
pectus, which usually is not so important 
for what it does as for what it does not 
state. If it was a fact that the bonds be- 
ing sold represented all the cash or actual 
value that was at hazard in the enter- 
prise, and the prospectus so stated, it is 
quite clear that such a prospectus would 
not aid materially in developing an active 
market for that security. If in such case 
the facts were stated it is doubtful if the 
bonds could be floated. If they could not 
be floated the combine would speedily 
collapse. Except as to such persons who 
are in management of the corporation 
“on the inside,” to use a colloquialism, 
there is probably no holder of a bond of 
any kind, public service, industrial or 
commercial, that either knows, or has any 
way of knowing from any public record, 
how much actual value his bond repre- 
sents, and whether or not he, and not 
the stockholder, has assumed all of the 
financial hazard involved in the success 
of the enterprise. In some of the States 
at least the stockholder is exempt from 
personal liability. on the mortgage in- 
debtedness of the corporation, so that, 
altho he might be liable generally for 
the debts of the corporation to the 
amount of his unpaid stock, the bond- 
holder could not look to him to make 
good any deficiency in the property cov- 
ered by the mortgage securing the bonds. 

The States which authorize the forma- 
tion of corporations where this over- 
capitalization is possible provide abso- 
lutely no means by which these essential 
facts can be ascertained from any public 
record. The stock of these combines is 
largely distributed to the investing pub- 
lic through the same channels, and the 
same considerations as to lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of the investing public 
apply with greater force, as there is very 
much less foundation for the stock. It 
is true that many intelligent and con- 
scientious students of this question seem 
to have reached the conclusion that over- 
capitalization is not an inherent evil and 
that the amount of the capitalization has 
no effect whatever upon the public, but 
Is a matter in which the stockholder and 
the corporation are alone concerned. One 
of the ablest of them, Mr. Knapp, says: 
“In the first place I maintain, as I sup- 
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pose all reflecting men admit, that the 
capitalization of a company has no rela- 
tion to the price at which it sells its prod- 
uct.” From the context he seems to 
treat it from the standpoint as to whether 
or not the capitalization in and of itself 
confers upon the corporation the “ pow- 
er” to control the price, and he there- 
fore concludes that this “ power” does 
not depend “at all upon the amount of 
stocks and bonds which constitute its 
nominal capital.” 

In the sense of not conferring “ pow- 
er” as a technical proposition his con- 
clusion may be correct, but no abstract 
question of “power” is involved. The 
real question is, does not overcapitaliza- 
tion involve the existence of a deter- 
mined purpose to increase the price to 
the consumer, or maintain it above its 
proper level, which economically is the 
same thing, in order that market value 
may be imparted to watered stock by the 
payment of dividends, and the exercise 
of every “ power” within the control of 
the corporation to produce that result. 

Capitalization is not “ power” in any 
sense in producing the result. It is the 
condition that makes that result inevi- 
table and necessary. Mr. Dill, who may 
be assumed to have had some practical 
experience in the management of cor- 
porate business, testified on this point 
before the Commission, saying: 


“T cannot agree with very many of my 
colleagues who say that the amount of cap- 
italization is simply a matter of adjustment 
with the public.” “ Now, whoever is 
in office as a director the first or second year 
feels it necessary in order to keep his stand- 
ing, and especially with concerns that have a 
Wall Street end, either to make a showing of 
a dividend earned, or to declare one that is not 
earned ; in other words, so far as the race with 
honest competitors is concerned, the fraud- 
ulently capitalized company is bound to make 
an equal showing of honest earnings, and it 
results either in a robbing of the capital or 
in a resorting to artificial means to earn that 
dividend, which artificial means commonly 
consists, in addition to putting up the price of 
material, in putting down the price of labor. 
I say I cannot agree with the statement so 
frequently made that the question of capital 
is merely a question of adjustment. Inflation 
always, in my judgment, leads to a material 
error and possibly wrong doing.” 


This is the experience of a practical 
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man. Under normal conditions the capi- 
tal actually invested in an enterprise will 
receive its fair and relative reward. If 
it does not it will be withdrawn and in- 
vested in other directions. If it receives 
more than a fair relative return other 
capital less profitably employed will enter 
the same profitable channel, if the facts 
are known, and by competition retluce 
the return until it reaches the normal 
level. To take the corporation cited by 
Mr. Dill, an investment of $500,000 to 
produce a given price for labor and a 
given percentage of return on the capi- 
tal would require one price for its prod- 
uct. On the other hand an actual invest- 
ment of $8,000,000 to produce the same 
given price for labor and the same given 
relative return on the capital would re- 
quire a very much larger price for its 
product. If $7,500,000 of this capital is 
inflation and is treated as cash as to divi- 
dends, as it must be to give the stock 
market value, then the public in the price 
it pays for its product has just that 
amount of unjust burden to bear. It is 


clear that this capitalization does not fur- 
nish the “ powef ” and does not of itself 


increase the price, but it is equally clear 
that its existence has put in motion other 
“power” to produce the result. Mr. 
Knapp says: 

“When we perceive that capitalization is an 
entirely distinct and separate thing from mo- 
nopoly, and cease to confuse things that have 
no relation to each other, we shall see that the 
factor of stocks and bonds, whether excessive 
or restrictive, has nothing to do with the 
prices at which the output is sold.” 


He evidently carries along the idea of 
the relation of cause and effect, predi- 
cated upon the idea of “ power ” in capi- 
talization, which we have seen is not a 
factor. Inasmuch as the existence of 
that relation in the sense in which he 
uses the term “ power” is not involved 
in the only connection that overcapitali- 
zation has with monopoly, his conclusion 
by no means follows. 

The inspiring purpose of a combine is 
never monopoly. Monopoly is only a 
means toan end. The purpose of a com- 
bine is to enable those who combine to 
make money. The wealth to be extracted 
from a combine is limited only by the 
greed and nerve of the parties thereto 
and the uninformed credulity of the in- 
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vesting public. The only effective way 
known to the ingenuity of man for ex- 
pressing that limit in concrete form is 
through the medium of a corporation by 
overcapitalization. The attempt to mo- 
nopolize is made for the purpose of con- 
trolling the market and arbitrarily fixing 
the price, so as to enable the corporation 
to pay its dividends upon that limit and 
thus give it market value which it does 
not intrinsically possess. 

If with a capitalization of $8,000,000 
an effort was made to declare a dividend 
upon only the $500,000 of actual invest- 
ment, capitalization would have “ noth- 
ing to do with the prices at which the 
output of the corporation is sold” and 
the public would be very little concerned. 
Every intelligent person knows that the 
effort is never confined to that innocu- 
ous purpose. The -~-moment it goes he- 
yond that, and it always does, the public 
pays, and it has, instead of “ nothing,” 
“everything ” to do with the prices at 
which the output of the corporation is 
sold.” There must be some purpose in 
overcapitalization. Promoters and stock- 
holders must believe that in some way it 
subserves their financial interests. If 
treated as actual capital they are bene- 
fited and the public injured. 

If not so treated what is the purpose? 
After a somewhat elaborate consideration 
of the question Mr. Knapp says: “ Of 
course this does not mean that I approve 
or defend excessive capitalization. On 
the contrary, I regard it with extreme 
disfavor. In its least offensive form it 
is generally a mistake, often an absurd- 
ity.” It would be interesting to know, if 
his conclusions are correct and overcapi- 
talization is an evil, just what purpose, if 
not that above indicated, the promoters 
and stockholders have in mind when they 
water their stock; just how they expect 
to derive any benefit therefrom. How 
can the stockholder get any substantial 
advantage therefrom without creating 
market value for such stock? And how 
can he do that without affecting the 
public? ; 

If publicity, the knowledge of the 
financial basis of a corporation and its 
capital stock, will tend to prevent over- 
capitalization, and overcapitalization 1s 
the parent of monopoly, then publicity 
will tend to prevent monopoly. The ac- 
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tion will be more positive as to combines 
hercafter to be formed than as to those 
in existence. It will tend to prevent the 
formation of the former, and in case of 
the latter, so far as the stock is in the 
hands of the original holders, it will tend 
to prevent its floating and induce a re- 
organization upon a sound basis. It will 
prevent the corporation from concealing 
its profits, and if the return upon the 
actual capital is large, new capital will 
be attracted and competition will reduce 
the price to the normal level. A correct 
apprehension of the fact in these re- 
spects, bringing to bear an intelligent 
public sentiment upon these conditions, 
will prove no mean factor in the solution 
of the problem. These are some of the 
salient features of publicity. Corpora- 
tions cannot exist and operate without 
the authority and consent of some legis- 
lative authority, and that authority is 
therefore bound to regulate and control. 
The let alone policy is not applicable. 
The State does not keep its hands off. 
If it did not intervene by authorizing 
their organization there would be no. cor- 
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porations. By exercising this authority 
it introduces the disturbing element, an 
element that it is bound to so surround 
with restrictions that when it is let alone 
it will have no power for evil not pos- 
sessed by a natural person. 

Then, and not till then, can it take its 
hands off and say let alone. Publicity is 
an exceedingly mild but necessary exer- 
cise of that control. The States will not 
exercise that control, though all the cor- 
porations under discussion are chartered 
by the States. Their selfish interest is 
too great. When we have the shining 
example of New Jersey deliberately 
modifying her laws in 1884 so as to en- 
courage the formation of corporations 
thereunder and thereby increasing her 
revenue from $195,275.15 to $3,447,- 
346.11 in 1902, we can hardly expect any 
reform from that source. The desired 
result can only be reached approximately 
by Congress under the Commerce Clause 
of the Constitution, requiring such pub- 
licity on the part of corporations engaged 
in interstate and foreign commerce. 

Wasuincron. D. C, 


Experiences of An American Teacher in Ecuador 
By Merritt M. Harris 


HE Ecuadorean revolution of 1896 
was more completely a change in 
governmental policies than any 

South American upheaval has ever been. 
For the first time in the history of the 
Continent, the Anti-Clerical party suc- 
ceeded in obtaining control of a Gov- 
ernment and in separating, by a consti- 
tutional enactment, the Church and the 
State. 

The revolution was headed by General 
Eloy Alfaro, who gathered a small army 
in Guayaquil, fought his way up the 
mountain passes to Quito, and took pos- 
session of the capital. He succeeded in 
maintaining his government for four 
years in spite of annual insurrection, 
stirred up and led by hostile clergy, 
and his successor in office has continued 
General Alfaro’s policy undisturbed by 
insurrection up to the present time. 

_ Attendant upon the overthrow of cler- 
ical power in the Government were re- 


forms in the educational system of the 
country, most remarkable from the fact 
that, excepting only Bolivia, Ecuador is 
intellectually the darkest spot on the neg- 
lected Continent. General Alfaro’s Gov- 
ernment was a high-handed usurpation, 
but if ever the end justified the means it 
did so in Ecuador in 1896. The condi- 
tions in the Philippines under the friars 
are paralleled by conditions in South 
America under the same domination. 
Within four years from the time General 
Alfaro seized the Government, fully 
three-fourths of the clericals had left the 
country. Deprived of their seats in the 
Legislature, disfranchised, their salaries 
no longer paid from the national treas- 
ury, and even compulsory tithing made 
illegal, many of the clergy went volun- 
tarily to more appreciative countries. 
Some who remained to disturb the peace 
of the country were forcibly ejected, and 
with no gentle treatment. 
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By the departure of the friars the 
country was left without teachers for its 
schools, for public education has always 
been in the hands of the clergy. The 
Rev. Dr. Thomas B. Wood, a Methodist 
missionary of thirty years’ experience in 
school work in South America, was then 
at Lima. It speaks well for the sincer- 
ity of President Alfaro’s proclamation 
of religious toleration that he summoned 
Dr. Wood, zealous Protestant mission- 
ary though*he was known to.be, and 
asked his assistance in formulating a 
plan for a new system of public instruc- 
tion. After acquainting himself well 
with the situation, Dr. Wood placed be- 
fore the President and his Ministry the 
plan which they adopted. 

To take public education out of the 
hands of the clergy, which the President 
was determined to do, was to leave the 
country with no schools at all, for there 
were no lay teachers, and the people had 
been taught for three hundred years that 
laymen should not be teachers. To es- 


tablish a public school system teachers 
must be imported from abroad, and the 
selection of these was given entirely into 
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the hands of Dr. Wood. Normal schools 
were to be established under Govern- 
ment patronage and protection, which 
would prepare native teachers to take 
charge of common schools for the free 
education of all classes. To bring the 
profession of lay teacher out of the dis- 
repute into which the Church had con- 
demned it and to place it among the hon- 
ored profesisons, the teacher was to be 
made a Government employee with a sal- 
ary large enough to attract young men 
from the best classes of society. As a 
beginning, one Normal school for young 
men and one for young women should 
be established in Quito and another for 
young men located in Cuenca. (It was 
thought quite too radical a reform to 
make the schools co-educational.) When 
these three schools should become well 
founded and in good repute, two more, 
similar to those in Quito, were to be 
planted in Guayaquil. Until that time 
Guayaquil must rely upon her superior 
commercial advantages for her inspira- 
tion to progress. Each of these pioneer 
schools was to be supplied with two 
North American teachers and two native 














One of the Classes in the American School at Cuenca 
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assistants. Working entirely without 
salary, supplied with traveling expenses 
only and sustained by the feeling. that 
here was a unique opportunity to bring 
light into darkness, Dr. Wood went to 
the various North American schools 
nearest at hand—namely, those in Chile 
—to gather from them such teachers as 
could be spared, or who were willing to 
make some sacrifices for the sake of en- 
tering a new and broader field of labor. 
He there secured three American teach- 
ers for the two schools in Quito. Com- 
ing to the United States he secured three 
men, of whom I was one, for the young 
men’s schools in Quito and Cuenca. This 
party of teachers landed at Guayaquil 
in August, 1901, and each proceeded at 
once inland to his respective field, Dr. 
Wood accompanying the party to Quito. 

The difficulties of traveling in the in- 
terior of Ecuador can only be appre- 
ciated by those who have attempted it. 
The insufferable heat of the coast, the 
laviness, thievishness, treachery, filth and 
general good-for-nothingness of the na- 
tives whom you must employ as guides 
and assistants, the queer sensation of rid- 
ing a little pack-mule, the mud, the rain, 
the almost perpendicular mountain sides 
up which you must climb, the torrents 
you must ford, the wretched vermin-in- 
fested Indian huts in which you must 
rest at night (sleep you cannot), the nar- 
row trail worn into the side of a moun- 
tan whose top you cannot see above you 
nor whose base discover below, the cold, 
the wind, the sleet and the sensation of 
being nearly frozen to death under the 
equator in August, the wunutterable 
(reariness and solitude of the paramos 
at an elevation of 14,000 feet, and then 
the descent into the valley of Cuenca— 
all this “ is another story.” 

The city of Cuenca, founded in 1557 
by the Spanish conquerors on the site of 
a city of the Quitus, which they de- 
stroyed, lies in the bottom of a bowl- 
shaped valley surrounded on all sides by 
lofty mountain tops, barren and dreary, 
but the valley itself is fertile and beauti- 
lul. Shut in from the world, difficult to 
get into and as difficult to get out of, 
Cuenca has been for the three and a half 
centuries of its existence a peculiarly un- 
ambitious, unprogressive city, with the 
manners and customs of old Spain in the 
‘ixteenth century. 
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Riding down the principal street, nar- 
row, paved with cobblestones and lined 
with low adobe houses, we dismounted 
in front of the Government building and 
presented ourselves and our credentials 
to the Gevernor of the province, his 
Excellency Don José Felix Valdivieso. 
Here our experiences in pioneering be- 
gan. Governor Valdivieso is a large 
body of about three hundred pounds 
weight,-and possesses in a marked de- 
gree the characteristic of all large bodies 
as regards motion. His Excellency ex- 
amined our letters of introduction and 
our contracts with the Government at 
Quito, looked puzzled for a while, and 
called in his private secretary who, in 
turn, read our papers and looked puz- 
zled. After a short conversation to- 
gether in low tones, the Governor turned 
to inform us that he was glad to see us, 
of course, but that he knew absolutely 
nothing about these new schools which 
we had come to establish in his city.. He 
had never heard of any new plan of pub- 
lic instruction, nor of Normal schools, 
nor of imported lay teachers from North 
America. (It it doubtful if he had ever 
heard much about North America, any- 
way.) We should be-obliged to wait un- 
til he could communicate with Quito and 
get information and instructions. We 
were directed to lodgings, and here be- 
gan our study of the mafana habit, 
which seems to be in the very corpuscles 
of the Spanish blood, find that blood 
where you will. : 

The Governor of an Ecuadorean prov- 
ince is an autocrat in a small way, tho he 
is appointed by the central government 
and holds his office at the discretion of 
his superiors. The Governor of the prov- 
ince of Azuay, of which Cuenca is the 
capital city, has a particularly difficult 
position. The city of Cuenca, with its 
40,000 inhabitants, shut in by such natu- 
ral barriers from the rest of the world, 
has always been the stronghold of the 
conservative party. It was the haven of 
refuge for fleeing friars when General 
Alfaro took the Presidency, and the very 
hotbed of insurrection and revolution 
during all his administration, and it will 
be the last place to submit to the new 
régime. A Governor appointed by this 
new Government must either govern by 
force of arms and ammunition, or know 
how to “trim” most skillfully in order 
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to keep peace with the province, and at 
the same time execute orders received 
from Quito. Governor Valdivieso chose 
the latter course, and most skillfully, in- 
deed, does he “trim.” The Government 
owns a telegraph line running from 
Quito to the capitals of the various prov- 
inces. It would seem an easy matter to 
get information and instructions, but it 
often requires three days to get a tele- 
gram from Cuenca to Quito, and so cau- 
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ceived orders to exercise that power ; this 
last order was far from being the least 
important of his instructions. Cuenca 
did not want the new schools, and we 
were preached. against in the churches, 
talked against on every street corner, in- 
sulted at every turn, were spit upon by 
dirty small boys and filthy Indians, 
were the recipients of torrents of abusive 
language and the choice epithets with 
which thre Spanish language is so rich, 
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tious was his Excellency, so fearful of 
making a mistake in some particular that 
he wished each telegram received to be 
verified by a personal letter from the 
hand of Minister Peralta before he 
could act upon it, and it required seven 
days to get a letter from Quito to Cu- 
enca. And then there would be some 
very important small point upon which 
he would not be quite clear, and must 
needs have further information. So, 
wasting time and Yankee patience, two 
months passed by before his Excellency 
felt ready to begin operations. He had 
been given full power to act in the estab- 
lishment of the school, and had also re- 


poured out upon us by women whom we 
passed in the streets, and were sometimes 
the targets for a volley of stones, tho 
with characteristic Spanish marksman- 
ship we were seldom hit. Through it 
all we maintained a placid exterior to- 
ward the public, tho we had things to say 
to each other which wouldn’t have been 
considered complimentary in every in- 
stance if the public could have under- 
stood our English. 

The first step toward opening the 
school was, of course, to find a vacant 
building and secure furniture. No fur- 
niture existed, none could be imported, 
so this must all be made, and great it- 
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decd was our surprise when one day we 
le:rned that a nearby carpenter had ac- 
tually gotten the contract for making our 
blackboards and schoolroom desks. Gov- 
ernor Valdivieso, in the full exercise of 
his powers, gave minute directions con- 
cerning the style and dimensions of 
these desks, and we decided to offer no 
suggestions but to keep still and let 
things work since movement had begun, 
fearful to speak lest it should stop. As 
with the Chinese, the element of time is 
of no consequence, so with the Cuen- 
cano. Nobody ever hurries in Cuenca. 
More than a month was spent in building 
our desks. I use the word “ build” ad- 
visedly for when completed they were of 
such dimensions that to speak of them 
as having been madg seemed inappro- 
priate. Such things could only be built. 
They were of planed hard wood, fully 
twelve feet in length, and with the high 
and narrow little bench which was fas- 
tened before each, they were fully four 
feet wide, and partitioned off to accom- 
modate six pupils each. There were 
nine of them! Not until all the furni- 
ture was finished did the Governor con- 
sider it necessary to bestir himself to find 
a building in which to place it. Some 
weeks more were wasted in this way, 
but finally we were notified that a build- 
ing had been secured, a commodious new 
building with large and beautiful gar- 
dens and a beautiful stream of water 
running through a grass grown court- 
yard, even the “Casa Temperancia! ” 
and we were expected to open school in 
it next day! Would'the Sefiores kindly 
go and inspect the excellent place? The 
Sefiores went—to the outer edge of the 
city, as far away from the centers of pop- 
ulation as possible—and inspected a 
building which had been designed for 
an inebriates’ prison, a sort of Ecua- 
dorean Keeley cure establishment which, 
however, had never been used for that 
purpose, nor for any other. The gar- 
dens were there, full of magnificent flow- 
ers, roses by the hundreds, which would 


bring a dollar apiece at a New York- 


florist’s—and the courtyard and the 
stream were there, but where were those 
edifices, the desks, to be put! There was 
not a doorway in the whole establish- 
ment large enough to admit one of them, 
hor a room large enough to contain one 
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if by any means known to science or dis- 
coverable by ingenuity one could be 
gotten inside. The rooms were a dozen 
or more little cells about ten feet square, 
whose only light entered through the 
open doorway. That was all, save in- 
deed a little chapel about twenty feet 
square, above whose altar a wooden vir- 
gin stood with her head very much to 
one side as if to keep from marring her 
halo by contact with the ceiling. Of 
course, we could not use the chapel for 
school purposes, and as the rainy sea- 
son was coming on we could not con- 
duct classes in the open air. Clearly the 
place was not available, in spite of its 
very desirable location in such a nice, 
quiet part of the city, and its gardens 
and courtyard and its little running 
stream! Even the Governor saw that, 
and another month was spent in waiting 
for something else to happen. There 
were plenty of vacant buildings in va- 
rious parts of the city, but their owners 
were either unwilling to incur the dis- 
pleasure of the clergy by letting them for 
the heretics’ school, or they named such 
a price that the Governor refused to con- 
sider them. 

During these months of waiting we 
had plenty of time to acquaint ourselves 
with the city and surrounding country. 
The valley in which the city lies is near- 
ly gooo feet above the sea, and nowhere 
on earth could a more ideal climate be 
found. We wandered through narrow 
lanes between stone walls covered with 
roses and thorny bushes and all varieties 
of cacti, along country roads thronging 
with Indians and donkeysall loaded alike 
with burdens of produce for the city 
market or with barter for the use of their 
masters ; we climbed the hills on all sides - 
of the valley and looked down upon the 
city, glad to escape for a little while from 
its filth, for not even in the interior of 
China are the cities dirtier than Cuenca. 
In the streets, on the narrow sidewalks, 
in front of doorways, under the porticos 
of public buildings and churches, all 
over the main plaza and all around the 
drinking fountains are heaps of the most 
disgusting filth, One exploring trip 
through some of the streets was suffi- 
cient. By carefully choosing our paths 
we could escape much of the nuisance, 
but there was no escape from the vermin. 
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All the plagues of Egypt are as nothing 
compared with those in Cuenca. The na- 
tives are accustomed to these tormenting 
insects, and not knowing that there is 
any place on earth where they are not 
found they feel neither disgraced nor un- 
comfortable on account of their pres- 
ence. One pest is the nigua, a microscop- 
ic insect which burrows into the flesh 
beside or under the toe nails and breeds 
there and breaks down the tissues until 
sometimes the whole end of the toe rots 
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yarn as they trudged along. Their home 
life is not ideal in everyparticular. Every 
day we saw their women trotting through 
the streets or along the country lanes 
with loads strapped to their backs which 
it would trouble a strong man among us 
to carry ten rods, but these women would 
carry their burdens ten miles or even 
more between their huts and the city. 
There is no civil marriage in Ecuador, 


-and the priests have fixed the price of a 


church. marriage so high that no Indian 
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off. Frequently we met old men and 
women and sometimes even small chil- 
dren whose feet were in such shocking 
condition that they could hardly walk. 
Vermin are not confined entirely to the 
Indians of the poorer classes either, for 
even the home of the proudest aristocrat 
has its fleas, and his house servants will 
have their vermin, and nobody cares. 
The Indians are an industrious race, 
for often with a heavy load of grain or 
produce on their backs we would see 
them with a bunch of wool tied to the 
end of a stick, and this they would be 
pulling out and diligently twisting into 


ever sees money enough in all his life to 
pay a marriage fee. Masses for the re- 
pose of their poor souls after death are 
much more important than marriage 
ceremonies, so they have just cohabited 
for generations. As a rule, they are 
faithful to each other when once they be- 
gin to live together, tho they may both 
get drunk and fight a little when they go 
to the city on market day. If more 
babies come than they want one or two 
can be sold for a trifle to some aristocrat, 
in whose family the child may be train 

up as a house servant or as the Sefiora’s 
maid or the Don’s valet. This is not 
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nominally slavery, for children purchased 
in this way are given their liberty when 
they come of age, tho they rarely take 
advantage of it. 

Rumors of an uprising in the north 
began to reach Cuenca during the days 
of our waiting for a building in which to 
open school, and finally there came from 
Quito an order for the removal to Am- 
bato of a regiment of soldiers, which 
had been quartered for some time in an 
old Franciscan monastery (how old no- 
body could tell, but a tomb in the walls 
proclaimed the virtues of a brother who 
died and was buried there in 1726), and 
when the soldiers had gone Governor 
Valdivieso decided that it was not best 
to delay much longer obeying orders 
from the Minister of Public Instruction, 
and informed us that the building was at 
our disposal. It took two or three days 
to find the keys to the place, and when 
at last we entered we found the very 
dirtiest, vilest, most vermin-infested 
spot we had yet seen in Cuenca. To 
open a Government Normal school mod- 
eled after North American ideals in such 


a place was, of course, impossible, but 
his Excellency declared that he had no 
authority whatever to order a building 


cleaned for us. He had secured a build- 
ing, that was the whole of his duty, and 
the Sefiores would please open classes 
at once without further delay. He had 
just received orders from Quito to that 
effect. But the Sefiores had peculiarly 
lofty ideas about cleanliness, and after a 
few days of patient argument he or- 
dered a subordinate to send a messenger 
to tell a certain Captain Chacén to com- 
mand a sergeant to detail a squad of sol- 
diers from the city police to get the mon- 
astery cleaned for us. A week was re- 
quired for the transmission of these va- 
lous orders and commands, but at last 
one market day, when the city was full 
of Indians from the surrounding coun- 
tty, the squad of police captured each 
man an Indian and marched him off to 
the monastery, thrust him in and bade 
him clean it, showing him the .shining 
blade of a wicked looking knife to in- 
sure obedience. That is the way public 
work is done in Cuenca, and the Indian 
gets no pay for his labor. Instead he 
gets locked up in the cuartel for resist- 
ing an officer of the law if he refuses to 
Work or tries to escape. 
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Out in the courtyard each Indian 
pulled a bunch of grass and weeds to 
serve as a broom, and after switching 
this over the floors a few times an- 
nounced the rooms spotlessly clean. Of 
course they were not, and we finally 
hired some Indians ourselves and per- 
sonally superintended them while they 
made the rooms habitable. In the same 


_manner in which laborers had first been 


secured to do the work of cleaning, men 
were sent to relieve the congestion in 
the carpintero’s shop, our furniture was 
duly installed, and at last on January 
gth, 1901, the “ matricula” for the first 
Normal school in Ecuador was opened 
under the name of “ El Instituto Pedag- 
égico Nacional de la Universiddd del 
Azudy,’ in Cuenca, the darkest, dirtiest, 
most bigoted, fanatical, unprogressive 
city in all South America. A few weeks 
afterward the girls’ school was opened 
in Quito, but the school for young men 
did not open there until the following 
May. To be sure we had not much with 
which to make a beginning, but we made 
the best of what we had. We had the 
desks, that was one great thing, and we 
had a table for each teacher, but no 
chairs; we had blackboards, but no 
chalk; and when pupils came, there were 
no books. We appealed to the Governor 
for chairs and chalk, but we were told 
that no money had been appropriated for 
chairs and chalk, so we must do without 
them. The chairs we could do without, 
for we could stand up, but the chalk we 
felt we must have, so we searched in all 
the shops in the city until we found one 
small box of school crayons, which the 
owner was willing to sell us at the rate 
of two sticks for five cents, and no re- 
duction if we bought it by the quantity. 
We bought him out. As for books, we 
finally secured a fewfrom a philanthropic 
New York publishing house, and made 
newspapers and illustrated magazines 
serve for the rest. 

The two assistant teachers furnished 
by the Government were not a source 
of unmitigated pleasure to us. From no- 
body knows where, there had come to 
Cuenca a few months before us an ec- 
centric, bankrupt and broken down 
Frenchman, whom much learning had 
made mad and whom much wine kept 
continually half-drunk.. Through the 
Governor’s good offices-he was appointed 
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our first assistant. The second was an 
expatriated Colombiano of the pompous, 
silk-hat, club-carrying variety, who ap- 
parently was so reduced in circum- 
stances that he would condescend to do 
almost anything which would bring him 
a “sucre,” if it didn’t require too much 
muscular effort and wouldn’t compro- 
mise his dignity. Both claimed to be emi- 
nent teachers, devoted to the cause of ed- 
ucation for the masses since their ear- 
liest childhood. One characteristic of 
each will enable any one to classify them. 
The Frenchman invented a complicated 
system of phonetic spelling according to 
Spanish orthographic rules by which to 
teach his disciples to read and write 
French, and the Colombiano, who taught 
drawing in the model school, gave those 
small boys as their first lesson a cross in 
perspective. 

At the end of a few days things looked 
very promising for the new school, for 
one hundred and thirty Cuencanos, of 
all ages between fifteen and forty, would 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
study English under an English-speak- 
ing teacher, a hundred and fifty more 
were anxious to learn French under so 
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eminent a professor as our first assist- 
ant; a dozen more would study book- 
keeping, and three small boys would at- 
tend the model school. It mattered lit- 
tle that there was none that could be in- 
duced to take the full pedagogic course 
as laid out by the Department of Public 
Instruction. That could hardly be ex- 
pected in Cuenca the first year. Neither 
were we very much surprised when, at 
the end of a few weeks, the English class 
had dwindled to ten, the French class to 
fifteen and the class in book-keeping to 
three; but we were surprised that the 
model school had grown to twelve. This 
falling off in attendance is traceable to 
several causes, chief of which is the nat- 
ural instability of the Spanish character. 
Many young men had matriculated out 
of mere curiosity, and never appeared 
again after the first two or three les- 
sons; others found that it took alto- 
gether too much mental effort to learn a 
new language; others expressed them- 
selves as dissatisfied with the methods of 
instruction. They were not permitted to 
study aloud, nor all to talk at once in rec- 
itation, nor to look into their note-books 
for answers to questions, all time-hon- 
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ored customs among them; still others 
were kept away by clerical opposition, 
for the priests went from house to house 
among the pupils towarn and to threaten 
aid to forbid their attendance. It is a 
hopeful sign, indeed, that there were 
found in Cuenca even a score who dared 
to hold opinions of their own on the sub- 
ject of education. Our small boys came 
in for their share of persecution because 
of their attendance at the despised school 
of the laicos. They were frequently 
clubbed and stoned in the streets by big- 
ger boys until it was not considered safe 
for them to go to and from school unac- 
companied. Our smallest boy, a bright 
little chap of six, came shrieking back 
into the courtyard one day, his face cov- 
ered with blood from an ugly cut be- 
tween his eyes which will leave him a 
scar for the rest of his life. He had been 
stoned by a big sixteen year old bully. 
It may give some one satisfaction to 
know that a little while afterward this 
youngster pointed out his assailant to the 
Indian servant who had been detailed to 
accompany him to school, and the faith- 


ful fellow caught the bully, threw him 
and held him down while the little chap 
pounded him to his heart’s content. 

At the close of the first scholastic year 
my associate and myself returned to the 
United States, and the school was taken 
in charge by another American, and, to 
the joy of all friends of the school, the 
two assistants resigned. Not yet have op- 
position and persecution ceased on the 
part of the conservatives, who dread 
light worse than do the bats, but faithful 
and efficient work will win in the end. 
Small and poorly equipped as it is, the 
school in Cuenca will succeed. There is 
nothing living that was not once an em- 
bryo, and this little germ of progress to- 
ward better things which has been 
vlanted in old Cuenca—Cuenca with for- 
ty thousand inhabitants and without a 
book-store or a printing press or a bank 
or a hotel or a wheeled vehicle—is des- 
tined to grow until that power which has 
withheld enlightenment and blocked the 
wheels of progress for three centuries in 
Ecuador shall be known only in a his- 
tory of the things that were. 


LyYNDONVILLE, Va. 
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By Louise Imogen Guiney 


EFORE the Almoner, 
B Too liberal Sin, I stood, 
(Agnus Dei!) 
And took ill haps that were 
Diversely good. 
(Miserere mei.) 


Yet I learned at end thereof, 
The prayer of willing pain: 
(Agnus Dei!) 
“Once I have borne enough, 
Ease me again.” 
(Miserere mei.) 


Went through me utterly, 
The smart of contriteness; 
(Agnus Dei!) 
Now storm and scourge to me, 
Are hands that bless. 
(Miserere mei.) 


Thy mercies, yea, are large, 
Albeit my journey seems 
(Agnus Dei!) 
Along the flowerless marge 
Of emptied streams; 
(Miserere mei.) 


And I as one that sees 
All ruined save Thy word. 
(Agnus Dei!) 
Mine after-burial peace 
Praiseth Thee, Lord. 
(Miserere mei.) 


Oxrorp, ENGLAND 





Maeterlinck, and Browning 
By William Lyon Phelps, Ph.D 


Lampson Prorgssor OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


Robert Browning—it would be 
difficult to find two authors more 
unlike, two men whose writings have 
less in common. And yet the similarity 
between Maeterlinck’s latest play, “ Mon- 
na Vanna,” and Browning’s poetic 
drama “ Luria,” is so striking that it is 
surprising it has thus far escaped the no- 
tice of Continental, British and Ameri- 
can critics. That Maeterlinck should 
have gone to Browning for material is 
curious enough; but that the likeness of 
“Monna Vanna” to “ Luria” should be 
purely accidental, seems even more cu- 
rious to one who knows both plays well. 
“Monna Vanna” is at this moment 
one of the sensations of Europe. With 
Madame Maeterlinck in the title role, the 
play has been produced all over Ger- 
many and Austria; not only in Berlin 
and Vienna, but even in the smallest 
towns.* Its success has been consist- 
ently remarkable, and the echoes of ap- 
plause have begun to reach New York. 
In England its representation was for- 
bidden, but Mrs. Patrick Campbell an- 
nounced it for her American tour, only 
to abandon the project for some reason 
known only to herself. In Berlin the 
play was first given in German, but the 
author purposes to bring it to the United 
States, and have it acted in its original 
language—French. His wife will ap- 
pear as Monna Vanna, and her husband 
as a literary lion. 

The real reason why the similarity of 
this play to “ Luria” has thus. far es- 
caped notice, is probably because the ad- 
mirers of Maeterlinck have either for- 
gotten or have never read Browning’s 
production. Published in 1846 in the 
last number of the “ Bells and Pome- 
granates,” “Luria” attracted little at- 
tention at the time, and has never been 
classed among the poet’s more popular 
works. It is a melancholy, noble and 
ideal drama, and, like so many of Brown- 


M AURICE MAETERLINCK ana 


* The passtpemgtng pictures are from photo- 


graphs of the Berlin production in December last. 
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ing’s poems, it represents “action in 
character, rather than character in ac- 
tion.” The plot deals with a war be- 
tween Florence and Pisa in the fifteenth 
century. Luria, the commanding gen- 
eral of the Florentine forces, is a Moor, 
who has been drawn to Florence by his 
passionate love of art and culture. His 
success in arms has been brilliant, and 
on the eve of a final battle with the Pi- 
sans—a battle so well planned that it can 
issue only one way—we find that his 
worst enemies are in his own camp, and 
that his final reward from the city he 
has served is to be—death. Braccio, 
Commissary of the Republic of Florence, 
has keenly watched the development of 
Luria’s power, and while pretending to 
be his friend and admirer, has secretly 
sent dispatches to Florence, which will 
result in the general’s arrest so soon as 
he is no longer immediately necessary to 
the city’s welfare. This contemptible 
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intrigue is well known to Luria, as he 
has intercepted the dispatches; but in- 
stead of going over to the enemy he 
calmly persists in his duty. In a re- 
markable interview with Bracchio, 
Browning brings out the characteristics 
of the two men. Luria, a great, simple 
nature, brave and noble, scornfully tells 
Bracchio that his duplicity has been com- 
pletely discovered, and naturally he ex- 
pects the latter to be overwhelmed with 


from which they cannot possibly escape. 
Trivulzio, Commissary of the Republic 
of Florence, while pretending to be the 
bosom friend and admirer of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, has in reality been 
sending secret dispatches to the home 
city, the result of which means the ar- 
rest and death of Prinzivalle, so soon as 
he has fought the final battle, and is no 
longer needed. These dispatches have 
been intercepted, and, in a powerful 


Scene from Monna Vanna, as Acted in Berlin 


shame and confusion. To his amaze- 
ment, Bracchio is as cool as ice, and de- 
fends his underhand methods with as- 
tonishing subtlety, stating that he knows 
only one master, Florence, and that it is 
not well for the city to be beholden to 
any one man. He therefore thinks it 
best that Luria should die. 

Opening Maeterlinck’s volume, we 
fnd a situation precisely similar. The 
plot deals with a war between Florence 
and Pisa in the fifteenth century. Prin- 
zivalle, an alien, is the commanding gen- 
eral of the Florentine forces, and on the 
morrow he is about to give the last fatal 
blow to the Pisans, whom he has, thanks 
to his brilliant campaign, in a situation 


scene, Prinzivalle confronts Trivulzio— 
precisely as Luria confronts Bracchio— 
with the proofs of his appalling treach- 
ery. Let us quote, in order that we may 
not seem to exaggerate the similarity: 


“Vous dénoncez la tous mes actes, basse- 
ment, faussement, sans motif avouable, unique- 
ment pour le plaisir de nuire, et pour fournir 
d’avance l’excuse indispensable a l’avarice in- 
grate de Florence, qui craint une fois de plus 
que sa reconnaissance envers un mercenaire 
victorieux ne lui cotite trop cher. rs 
Tout y est travesti avec une habileté si perfide 
que j’en viens par instants 4 douter de ma 
propre innocence! ” 


Trivulzio springs upon the general 
with a knife, is overpowered, and then 
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coldly defends his conduct in the dis- 
patches with absolutely the same reason- 
ing, even to the smallest detail, employed 
by Bracchio in Browning’s play. 

Now, of course, all these striking sim- 
ilarities * may be accidental; but surely 
they seem otherwise. It would be inter- 


esting to hear M. Maeterlinck’s explan- 
ation of them. Possibly he might call at- 
tention to the totally different -manner 
in which his play ends, which is true 
enough. The love motive is practically 
absent in “ Luria,” all attention being 
concentrated on the chief figure. 


After 


* There are other minor points of resemblance. 
Luria and Prinzivalle have each one faithful ad- 
herent in the camp 
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winning over all his critics by his splen- 
did magnanimity, Luria commits sui- 
cide, and the play is merely an illustra- 
tion of the Scripture text, “ And I, if I 
be lifted up, will draw all men unto my- 
self.” In Maeterlinck the situation be- 
comes otherwise, and, indeed, it cannot 
be summarized without making the 
drama seem far more gross than it real- 
ly is, tho it is certainly unpleasant. But 
the object of this brief article is simply 
to point out the extraordinary resem- 
blance that undoubtedly exists, and to 
recommend readers to examine it for 
themselves. 
New Haven Conn, 


Nobel Prize of Peace 


By Frédéric Passy 


|M. Passy is a member of the-French Institute and President of the French society for pro- 


moting arbitration between the nations. 


For eminent services in arbitration he shared last year with 


M. Henri Dumant, the venerable Swiss founder of the Red Cross Society, the Nobel Prize for Peace and 


Arbitration. 


Only last month he was given a new honor by being promoted to the third grade in 


the Legion of Honor—that is, Commander. Tho an octogenarian, M. Passy still lectures on arbitration 


and kindred subjects and frequently presides at reform meetings. 
years and was considered an authority in the Chamber on economic questions. 
It is therefore most fitting that he should contribute the following ,short article 


free trade leaders. 


He was once a Deputy for several 
He is one of France's 


in THE INDEPENDENT on his successors this year as the recipients of the Nobel Prize.—Ep1rTor. ] 


N ever increasing interest attaches 
A to all which concerns the propa- 
ganda of peace. This interest has 
been, recently, still further augmented 
by events which, after having aroused 
uneasiness, have once more proved the 
power and won a new yictory for the 
cause of international arbitration. The 
credit of this victory, it is only fair to 
admit, is due in great part to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Naturally, trustworthy information is 
desired in regard to the men to whom the 
Norwegian Committee has awarded the 
prize of peace. I have been asked to sup- 
ply this; both M. Gobat and M. Ducom- 
mun are well known to me as co-workers 
and friends, but my affection shall not 
prevent me from being entirely impar- 
tial. 

In Paris, October 30th, 1888, a meet- 
ing, justly called historic, was held, com- 
posed of members of both the French 
and English Parliaments. This meeting 
called another, the following year during 
the Exposition, composed of members of 


various Parliaments devoted to the cause 
of arbitration and peace. At the latter 
it was decided to hold a similar assem- 
bly every year in one of the principal cit- 
ies of the civilized world, and the Inter- 
parliamentary Union became a regular 
institution. The fourth of these sessions, 
held at Berne in 1892, was presided over 
by M. Gobat, Superintendent of In- 
struction, who had already come into 
prominence the preceding year at the 
meeting held in Rome. In order to make 
the permanence, already decreed in prin- 
ciple, more real and, at need, more visi- 
ble and active, a delegation charged with 
representing the Union between the ses- 
sions was there nominated and a central 
bureau, of which M. Gobat, with the ti- 
tle of administrator delegate, was made 
secretary, became the agent of it. Since 
that time M.Gobat, with a zeal for which 
his colleagues have had reason to be 
grateful, has performed the always la- 
borious and often delicate task of keep- 
ing up the activity of the various groups, 
of acting between them as intermediary 
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and adviser, of preparing for the meet- 
inzs, of bringing to the notice of the pub- 
lic and the different Governments the 
resolutions passed by the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, or, when circumstances 
seem to require, making itself known by 
delegation or appeals addressed to pub- 
lic opinion. 

What qualities, known first by his 
compatriots, soon appreciated by all, des- 
ignated M. Gobat for this important 
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M. ALBERT GOBAT 


place? By what previous work had he 
been prepared to fill it, as he has done for 
ten years, to general satisfaction? To 
answer it is only necessaryto recall brief- 
ly the principal phases of his busy life. 
Charles Albert Gobat, to-day nearly 
sixty years old, was born May alist, 
1843, at Tramelau, where his father was 
then pastor. He studied law successive- 
ly at Bale, Heidelberg, Berne and Paris, 
passed a brilliant examination for his 
degree in the second of these cities, and 
finally established himself, as an advo- 
cate, at Delémont, where came, in his 
turn, as a journalist, the friend who 
shared with him the Nobel prize. In 


1882 he became a member of the Coun- 
cil of State, and was appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Department of Public In- 
struction, a position he has filled for 
twenty years. 

Federal councillor from 1882 to 1890, 
then national councillor, continually re- 
elected since that epoch, in both as- 
semblies, he has taken an active and 
sometimes decisive part in the affairs of 
his country. A Liberal, filled with that 
respect for human dignity and life which 
has become a universal sentiment in neu- 
tral Switzerland, and which. allies itself 
so well with the purest and proudest pa- 
triotism, he was already marked out to 
take, when the hour came, a prominent 
place in the courageous ranks of the in- 
ternational militia of peace. 

A historian, author of- two remarkable 
works, “ The Republic of Berne and 
France During the Religious Wars” 
and “The People’s History of Switzer- 
land,” a publication whose success was 
both immediate and lasting, he had 
learned by the study of the past and by 
the practice of the present to place far 
above the. costly, ephemeral and false 
success of force the wise and fruitful 
triumphs of law; he had made himself 
their apologist before being called to 
work effectively for their realization. 
Always consistent, knowing that it is by 
short advances that the most distant ends 
are reached, that small successes prepare 
the way for greater, he was not content 
to fill successfully his important office as 
principal agent of the Interparliament- 
ary Union, he endeavored to introduce 
into the legislation of his country any- 
thing which might contribute to help the 
salutary practice of arbitration. Thus 
applying the principle of arbitration as 
the great jurisconsult, Mancini, had for- 
merly done in Italy to questions.of an 
economic order, he induced the Federal 
Chambers to adopt, after the debates on 
custom house tariffs, an article submit- 
ting to the Arbitration Court of The 
Hague all differences which might arise 
between Switzerland and other nations 
on the subject of the conclusion or in- 
terpretation of its commercial treaties— 
a wise foresight, which if more general- 
lv imitated would be sufficient to pre- 
vent or stifle at birth the majority of con- 
flicts. 
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M. Gobat belongs to one of the finest 
types of the robust and energetic Swiss 
nation. He is a large man, active, sin- 
cere, whose frankness seems at first a lit- 
tle rough, but loyal and cordial, as the 
mixture of strength and kindliness im- 
printed on his features announces. All 
who come to him, from far or near, pre- 
serve the most affectionate memory of 
the encounter. 

The life of Elie Ducommun, like that 
of his compatriot and friend Gobat, is a 
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ELIE DUCOMMUN 


life of incessant toil, of zeal, of scrupu- 
lous application and devotion to his tasks 
sometimes modest and sometimes impor- 
tant; they are always useful; however, 
and their diversity bears witness to his 
varied abilities, and suggests a little the 
facility with which the Americans can, 
according to circumstances, change 
their profession or employment. 

Born at Geneva in 1833, it was only 
in 1847 when his father, a native of 
Neuchatel, became a naturalized citizen, 
that he, too, at the age of 14 became a 
member of the city of Calvin. He there 
finished his studies so successfully that 


while very young he was called into 
Saxony to teach in a wealthy family of 
that country. On his return to Geneva 
he became a teacher in the public schools. 
He would perhaps have continued there 
had not James Fazy, then the most pow- 
erful and most sought after man in the 
canton, in 1855 offered him the manage- 
ment of his journal, The Geneva Re- 
view. Two years later he became Vice- 
Chancellor, and in 1862. Chancellor of 
the State of Geneva; this post he gave 
up in 1865, when, after the success of 
the Liberal or Independent party, he re- 
sponded to the call of the Jurassieu 
Radicals, who laid upon him the burden 
of founding and managing the paper, 
Progress, at Delémont. From Delé- 
mont he went later to Berne, where he 
was for two years at the head of an- 
other journal, Helvetia. Established 
henceforward in that city where he 
made himself appreciated, he was for 
several years, thanks to his knowledge 
of languages, translator for the National 
Council. In 1873 he was appointed sec- 
retary-general of the Jura-Berne Rail- 
road, later Jura-Simplon, a _ position 
which to fill properly demands the rar- 
est qualities of exactitude, order, activ- 
ity and firmness. The considerable 
work he accomplished with admirable 
conscientiousness did not prevent him 
from still taking part in the public af- 
fairs of his country; he sat for nine years 
in the Grand Council of Geneva and for 
ten in the Grand Council of Berne. 

In the midst of these occupations, 
enough it would seem to overwhelm him, 
after the congress of Rome, which he 
attended with his friend Gobat, Ducom- 
mun, long devoted to the cause of peace, 
a member of the International League 
of Peace and Liberty, consented to take 
upon himself the organization of an In- 
ternational Bureau of Peace. 

This had been eagerly desired by 
many of us, notably by Bajer, the Dane, 
for a number of years. The object of 
this bureau was to unite among them- 
selves the various societies scattered 
throughout the civilized world, to bring 
together and preserve their common 
archives, to send out in the name of all 
the statements, appeals and accounts 
which circumstances might require, and 
to prepare for annual meetings after de- 
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termining their location. At the head of 
this society was placed a council of nine- 
teen members, chosen every year from 
representatives of various nations, the 
current business being done by the 
Swiss members under M. Ducommun’s 
direction. He has made the work of such 
authority that not only the Helvetic Con- 
federation but several other Govern- 
ments have recognized it, by granting 
subsidies, as one of the henceforth es- 
sential organs of universal politics. 

It is impossible to give any idea of the 
activity, intelligence and tact required to 
accomplish such a task. His services, 
like those of M. Gobat, have been gratui- 
tous, never interfering for an hour with 
his duties as secretary-general of the 
Jura-Simplon, infringing in consequence 
upon his hours of freedom at morning 
or night. In this way he has carried on 
a large and often difficult correspond. 
ence, has caused to be collected and 


methodically classified everything that, 
in any country or language, touched, 
near or far, upon the question of peace, 
and twice a month has issued a bulletin 
to those interested, keeping them in- 


formed of the smallest facts, deeds or 
discourses through which the activity of 
the members of the great family of peace 
is manifested. Such achievements are 
truly astounding, and we understand the 
inanimous assent which ratified the 
epithet “ incomparable,’ which I could 
not help applying to him in one of the 
most important congresses. 

Let me add, to finish the portrait that 
Ducommun is a charming poet, a clear 
aid vigorous writer, an eloquent lec- 
turer, and at the same time the simplest, 
most affable and most even tempered of 
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men. You will understand why his ad- 
mirers and friends, at the suggestion of 
one of the worthiest, M. Hodgson Pratt, 
without waiting for the decision of the 
Norwegian Committee, united to offer 
him an enduring souvenir as a testi- 
monial of their gratitude and affection. 

Since I have been asked to speak of 
the two recipients of the Nobel prize it 
may not be useless to end with this re- 
flection : 

It has often been asked why, divid- 
ing the prize as it has done, the Norwe- 
gian Committee thought best to reward, 
on the same day and in the same man- 
ner, two fellow countrymen. Several 
persons, while doing full justice to the 
merits of both men, have thought that 
one at least might have been reserved 
until another year, allowing the honor 
of having one of its members distin- 
guished to another nation. 

I think (am I wrong?) that the act 
has a loftier motive. The representatives 
of the Norwegian Storthing, which was 
the first body to subsidize the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Peace at Berne and to 
pay the expenses of its delegates to the 
Interparliamentary Congresses, desired 
by this significant act to testify their 
gratitude for the two centers of peace- 
ful international action, to bestow a sol- 
emn consecration upon them, and to af- 
firm their confidence in the work of the 
Peace Congresses, where the aspirations 
of the people are realized, and in the élite 
of the parliaments, thanks to whom, 
what may be called Portfolios of the Hu- 
man Race can be brought before Gov- 
ernments and hopes, too long delayed, be 
finally realized. 


Paris, FRANCE, 





Reminiscences of Washington Before the War 


By Grace Greenwood 


HE winter of 1852 was exceedingly 
pleasant in Washington. The 
weather for the most part was un- 

usually mild-—sparing of snow and lav- 
ish of sunshine. I almost shudder when 
I recall the light, brief velvet wrap which 
I found, or imagined, sufficient for the 
coldest day. It was in the latest style 
and of a warm color. There was much 
gayety and music and the drama flour- 
ished at the Capital. I do not remember 
attending operas or concerts that winter 
—think that I did not much care to, so 
lately had I reveled in opera in Phila- 
delphia, New York and Boston, and so 
vibrant was still my memory with one 
sweet, adorable voice, the peculiar, ex- 
quisite singing of Jenny Lind. We have 
had great singers since her time—per- 
haps far greater artists than she, but 
never one of her inspired spiritual type, 
singing out of the soul into the soul. It 
seemed to me that her pure, searching 
voice was a golden plummet with which 
she was sounding for that immortal part 
of every listener, and that if she didn’t 
reach it, it wasn’t there. 

We attended one singular musical en- 
tertainment, such as would, I suppose, 
now be called a “ recital,” given by a dis- 
tinguished Scotch vocalist and composer 
named Dempster, all by himself, an en- 
tire evening of what a young critic, much 
gone on Italian opera, pronounced “ un- 
mitigated ballad singing.” Yet it was 
sweet singing and the purely Scotch 
songs quite delicious. The closing num- 
bers, however, were the three parts of 
Tennyson’s “ May Queen,” most pathetic 
of his earlier poems, which most of us 
had read and re-read and copiously cried 
over. On this occasion we expected to 
cry some more, but didn’t—that stout, 
ruddy, sonsie-faced vocalist was too dis- 
illusionizing. We were told that the 
nervous poet laureate had listened to Mr. 
Dempster’s rendering of the entire ballad 
with no show of restlessness. Strange 
how much verse a great poet can stand, if 
it be his own verse. 
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Among our dramatic entertainments | 
remember a singular performance of 
“ The Serious Family,” in which the star 
was a tall young English baronet, actual- 
ly! This was before the British nobility 
had taken to the stage to any alarming 
degree, and we regarded with due re- 
publican awe Sir William Donne till we 
found that he depended more on his pe- 
dality than on his pedigree; his tour de 
force consisting of a stage-crossing by 
two prodigious strides. 

In Washington I first saw Charlotte 
Cushman, with whom I was destined to 
enjoy a long and intimate friendship. As 
artist and woman she was a revelation to 
me, or a series of revelations, each suc- 
ceeding one having a new and a pro- 
founder interest. She had a wider range 
of reading, a more thorough literary cul- 
ture than any actress I have ever known, 
and was generously sympathetic toward 
students and enthusiasts in other arts 
than the dramatic and musical. She was, 
in fact, a great woman, in heart and char- 
acter, as in brain. She had a proud sim- 
plicity of nature, was brave and utterly 
without affectation of any sort. Gail 
Hamilton wrote of her, much later : “She 
does not enter—she takes the stage,” and 
she always filled that stage with the 
grand sweep and regal attitude of her 
genius, so superbly independent of the 
adventitious aids of elaborate and realis- 
tic stage settings and gorgeous costum- 
ing. She had not the majestic beauty of 
Siddons, but she was majestic without it. 
She had not the marvelous grace of 
Rachel, but she swept to her great 
“points ” with a pard-like swiftness and 
sureness more thrilling to behold than 
the great Frenchwoman’s gliding, sint- 
ous movement and classic poses. She 
had a deep, rich voice and was an exquis- 
ite reader, of blank verse especially. As 
an actress she was somewhat too strenv- 
ous, sometimes lacking needed repose. 
Yet in nothing was her dramatic powef 
more impressive and peculiar than in cef- 
tain breathless moments of silence, pre 
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ceding some outburst of tragic passion— 
moments like still storm-clouds, pulsating 
with fire. She was not self-conscious, 
but quietly sure of herself, and her dig- 
nity had no alloy of pretension. She was 
generous and often enthusiastic in her 
judgment of other artists. She once 
wrote to me of Grisi, the great singer, 
“My soul lies at her feet;” and of 
Rachel she said, “She is not a tragic 
actress, she is Tragedy.” 

[ have been told that if Cushman 
could return to us in the fullness of 
her dramatic powers, and they were 
thought somewhat more than respectable 
in those unenlightened times, she would 
be voted heavy, inartistic, hopelessly 
homely, not stylish, and so would surely 
not succeed. I do not know about the 
success,—republican fickleness and an 
anti-American syndicate might stand in 
the way of that ; but I do know she would 
not come relying on the questionable 
favor of princes ; she would not flutter or 
storm about the stage to the rustle of 
many changes of costly raiment, to the 
sparkle and rattle of incongruous jewel- 
ry, each jewel with a tender history; she 
would never prostitute her art to the im- 
personation of the maudlin eleventh-hour 
penitents or shameless wantons of the 
vile “ problem plays ” of our day—Eng- 
lish, French, Norwegian or Italian. She 
would come as we knew her, a decent, 
honest American woman. 

[ think that with certain personal ad- 
vantages, Mrs. Fiske, of all American 
tragediennes of to-day, is nearest to 
Cushman. She has a like courageous 
naturalness and quiet intensity of feel- 
ing, a like swift and keen intelligence : 
she gives a like impression of reserved 
force, and in a-crisis has those moments 
of grand silence which tighten on the 
heart and from which her somber passion 
leaps to light. 

Among the distinguished men whom I 
met in Washington early in that session 
was One whom I remember with a pe- 
culiar, affectionate interest. This was a 
pale, spare, elderly man with a grave, 
sensitive face, with fine dark eyes, some- 
what sunken and which seemed to me 
very sad—perhaps only from illness, but 
the expression struck me as peculiarly 
wistful and homseless,and so haunted me 
for days. I afterward knew that from 
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his early boyhood he had been abso- 
lutely without a home. Yet it was he 
who had breathed the very soul of home 
into the music of his age, the language 
of his country and that of every civilized 
nation under the sun—John Howard 
Payne, author of “ Home, Sweet Home.” 
He will never go out of fashion, even in 
his own country, or not till luxurious 
hotel and apartment-living becomes the 
rule with moderately well-to-do people— 
simple millionaires ;—not till monstrous 
sky-scraping tenement houses, packed 
with seething, stifling’ humanity, layer 
upon layer, are multiplied a thousand 
fold—not till the pride and greed of land 
barons shall have walled away from the 
common people still vaster tracts of their 
rightful inheritance, to serve as unpro- 
ductive private pleasure parks, and not 
till savage monopolies and insatiable 
trusts withhold from the laboring poor 
more and.more of the sacred necessities 
of decent human existence. Then, for 
very shame, the dear, simple home-song 
will be old-fashioned, out of fashion, ob- 
solete. 

When I saw him last Mr. Payne had 
just been reappointed Consul at Tunis, 
where he died a few months later. In 
1883 his body was disinterred, brought 
to Washington and burned in Oak Hill 
Cemetery with more than honor. A 
thousand trained voices sang his own 
“Home, Sweet Home” over his grave 
to a magnificent instrumental accompani- 
ment. A glorious home coming at last! 

I think it is not generally known that 
Mr. Payne was an actor as well as a 
dramatist and composer and that his 
great song appeared first in his own 
opera, “ The Maid of Milan.” 

One day in the dear old Library of 
Congress I was introduced to another 
American author, lately appointed Con- 
sul to Paris, Mr. S. G. Goodrich. I was 
struck dumb for a moment by the Li- 
brarian’s announcement that this fine 
looking, middle-aged gentleman was the 
“ Peter Parley” whose small geography 
had first rounded up the flat earth and 
rolled out “ the Seven Seas ” for me. In 
that little book there was a frontispiece 
representing “ Uncle Peter,” a venerable 
valetudinarian, as a teacher surrounded 
by eager little pupils, whom he was stern- 
ly admonishing not to touch his gouty 
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foot, bandaged and resting on a cushion 
before him. It was that poor, dear, iras- 
cible old master whom I had loved in my 
joyous “jogafy” days, not this hale, 
erect gentleman, blithe of aspect and 
light of foot. As a Consul-General he 
might do well enough, but not as my 
poet-tutor, the author of the beautiful 
verses beginning: 
“ The world is round, and like a ball 
Seems swinging in the air—” 


We used an apple in our object lesson 
and afterwards ate the apple. No, this 
stranger was not irascible, nor venerable, 
nor crippled, and his name was not Peter. 
So pass the lovely illusions of childhood! 

Still another Consul, English, and ap- 
pointed to Richmond, was visiting 
Washington that winter. This was the 
novelist, G. P. R. James, then very popu- 
lar with great numbers of readers, and 
loved by those who were so fortunate as 
to know him personally, for he was a 
most genial and amiable gentleman and 
a delightful companion. Critics even 
then were writing. him down as being 
eclipsed by the genius of Thackeray, 
Dickens and Wilkie Collins. I do not 
think those novelists thought so. 1 am 
sure Mr. Dickens did not from the way 
he spoke of his old friend to me, whose 
letter of introduction from Mr. James he 
honored in a manner the most gracious 
and generous. The novels of James 
were mostly historical and the work of 
a genuine student of history, an author 
capable of throwing his lifé into the life 
of whatever age he pictured and of pic- 
turing the noblest womanhood and the 
bravest manhood of any age. His Eng- 
lish was pure and so was his morality. 
A reproduction of some of his best his- 
torical romances would be a _ novelty 
nowadays. It seems to me we might as 
well have the real thing as so many imi- 
tations. But I suppose such a rehabilita- 
tion would meet with derision from our 
wise young critics, who know little of 
Mr. James, except that he was wont to 
start off a novel with “a solitary horse- 
man” bent on deeds of high emprise. 
They think that, liké Ravenswood, he has 
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“ stabled his horse in the Kelpie’s flow “ 
of old-fashioned things, while Knights of 
the new historical romance all glitter and 
glimmer, “ cling, clang and ping pang,” 
ride amain. Mostly cavaliers-of Virginia 
are these—the “ Ole Virginny that never 
tires.” 

One night during a reception at the 
National Hotel Mr. James pointed out to 
me an accomplished waltzer as_ the 
nephew of the British Minister, Sir 
Henry Bulwer, and son of the famous 
novelist, Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, who 
afterward performed a sort of titular 
somersault and became Bulwer Lytton, 
also peer of the realm. This son, Robert 
Edward, who long since succeeded to his 
father’s title and estates and has earned 
for himself the highest diplomatic and 
vice-regal honors, was then about 
twenty-one, but looking much younger 
and a really delightful fellow and a great 
favorite in society, especially among 
young matrons, who petted him not a 
little. I do not think they ever offered 
to “kiss him for his mother,” for Lady 
Bulwer was notorious for her vixenish 
temper and unseemly attacks on her hus- 
band in the press, in novels and even at 
the hustings, and, unkindest cut of all, 
printing his love-letters, silly to the last 
pitiable degree. Mr. James told me that 
the young attaché resembled wonderfully 
his mother, who, as the brilliant Rosina 
Wheeler, was before her marriage the 
rage in Dublin and London society. He 
certainly was remarkably handsome, 
graceful and engaging, and I could but 
pity the misguided mother and unhappy 
wife on her long “strike.” Some ten 
years later all the English reading world 
of young people were delighting in a 
long, long poem, so full of fancy and ten- 
der sentiment that it seemed too brief for 
them. Alas, for the fugacious nature of 
time, making a new speed-record every 
day! A stall in “the Kelpie’s flow” 
seems already to have received the 
ambling palfrey of the engaging young 
poet who, as Owen Meredith, gave us 
“Lucille.” Kelpies are more voracious 
and—quick-sand is so much quicker 
nowadays than in the time of Scott. 
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ILLIAM LOEB, JR., was born October gth, 1866, in Albany, 
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Zola’s Truth 


THERE is a certain happy fitness in the 
fact that the last novel* to come from 
Zola’s fertile brain should be based on 

. the Dreyfus affair, in which his courage- 
ous stand for the truth against error and 
prejudice brought him honorable ap- 
plause from many who had denounced 
him as an artist. The plot of his novel 
is skilfully adapted from the actual trial, 
and the characters are in several in- 
stances barely concealed portraits of 
those who won fame or infamy from 
their part in the national drama. In a 
small town there are two schools,—one 
the communal, secular institution con- 
ducted by a Jew named Simon, the other 
a Christian school kept by three Broth- 
ers under the direction of the Jesuits. 
Simon’s young nephew is murdefed, un- 
der circumstances unspeakably vile, by 
one of the Brothers. Immediately to 


shield the church the Jesuits lay the crime 
upon Simon; hatred against the Jews is 


inflamed by cunning intrigue, and the 
innocent school-master is condemned. 
Later his advocate, his brother, and a 
loyal friend, by working together, dis- 
cover evidence, corresponding in nature 
to the famous bordereau of the Dreyfus 
affair, which points to the true criminal, 
and a new trial is granted. Simon is 
again convicted by fraud, but is imme- 
diately pardoned. Afterward, when a 
new generation has sprung up who have 
been trained in “the truth” by the com- 
munal schools, and when these schools 
have spread the halo of a beatific millen- 
nium over the land, Simon is summoned 
back from self-imposed exile and re- 
ceived with honors and awards by the 
converted township. 

The filthy crime which is chosen to 
take the place of that charged against 
Dreyfus, recalls only too forcibly the 
worst of Zola’s literary offenses, but it 
must be admitted that, apart from this 
initial blot, the work is singularly clean— 
so much we have to be thankful for. 
Unfortunately, on the other hand, it is 
somewhat dull and lacking in the vitality 


*TroutH. By Emile Zola. Translated by Ernest 
A. Vizetclly. New York: John Lane. $1.50. 
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which Zola knew how to impart to his 
most cancerous creations; the conclud- 
ing parts of the story in particular are 
insufferably long drawn out and amor- 
phous. To us, at least, the chief interest 
derived from the book was due to the 
logical conclusion it furnished to a long 
career of literary transgression. We 
have not been admirers of Zola’s boasted 
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art; nor has the extent of his influence 
over the world of letters tended to soothe 
one’s exasperation at the character of 
that influence: His spell, like the “ anti- 
magic” wand of Thomson’s “ Knight,” 
has seemed at times almost to have trans- 
formed the fair garden of the imagina- 
tion into a wilderness of evil sights :— 


“ Sudden the landscape sinks on every hand; 
The pure quick streams are marshy pud- 
dles found; 
On baleful heaths the groves all blackened 
stand ; 
And o’er the weedy foul abhorréd ground, 
Snakes, adders, toads, each loathly creature 
crawls around.” . 
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There was, indeed, a remarkable de- 
velopment in Zola’s artistic method, not 
without its lesson for us of the New 
World who run hither and thither for 
literary models. His works fall into 
three pretty well defined groups, follow- 
ing one the other in logical sequence tho, 
as commonly happens, they overlap 
somewhat in time. First of all was the 
avowed and militant “ naturalist,” who 
studied mankind as a pure product of 
heredity and environment, as a creature 
subdued to nature and devoid of free 
will. “I fear Wordsworth loves nature, 
and nature is the work of the Devil; the 
Devil is in us as far as we are nature,” 
said the poet Blake; and however inept 
the words may be when applied to the 
author of “ The Excursion,” there is a 
peculiar fitness in them for the Parisian 
professors of naturalism, for by a curi- 
ous fatality they sought nature in the 
gutter and never in the clear stream. 
Zola would attempt to dissect the human 
being as a Clockmaker takes to pieces a 
watch; he found no central faculty, no 
mystery of creation, inexplicable and in- 
expressible in its action, no freedom of 
will, no character properly speaking, but 
only sensual desires working through 
material organs, and these desires were 
commonly filthy. His theme was the life 
of individuals, but individuals deprived 
of the source of character. Lacking this 
contest of character, the great literary 
motive of interest, he was forced to lend 
factitious zest to his work by an inartis- 
tic appeal to the senses. As a type of his 
purely naturalistic novels one may take 
“ Nana,” wherein the effect of a particu- 
lar vice on a variety of men and women 
is studied with infinite erudition and dis- 
gusting familiarity. To those who would 
fnd a moral lesson in the loathsome 
death of the heroine, lying in tragic isola- 
tion in her chamber, while from the 
streets below rises the no less tragic war- 
cry, “a Berlin! a Berlin! ”—to such 
apologists one can only say that strength 
does not spring from pollution, and that 
morality is not taught where free-will 
and character are denied. A man may 
conceivably be made timid in vice by 
such reading ; certainly he is not fortified 
In virtue. 

_ lt is to be expected that one to whom 
_ Individual men were without any central 
controlling principle of character should 
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lose interest in the manipulation of such 
childish puppets. Not even the illicit sea- 
soning of criminal passions could main- 
tain his or the reader’s appetite for this 
false art. The logical step was to dis- 
card the study of individuals as such and 
to seek in the impulsive actions of masses 
of men an interest which could not be 
found in the units of the mass—to look . 
for significance in quantity where quality 
was lacking. That is nothing else than 
the abnegation of art, but for a while it 
caught the fancy of French writers and 
public, just as it is beginning now in our 
belated fashion to catch the fancy of 
American readers. In these novels of 
Zola’s second stage we are no longer 
asked to concern ourselves primarily 
with the impulses of the individual, much 
less with the growth of character through 
the contention of circumstances, or with 
the play of will against will or human 
will against fate, but with the instinctive 
animalized life of some class—factory 
hands, not as individuals but as a brute 
mob, or peasants, or some other. And 
with the enlargement of the subject 
comes a corresponding exaggeration of 
the bestial elements. As the class is for 
Zola a multiplication of the animal unit, 
so the passions of the class, lacking any 
control of character, are the exaggerated. 
uncleannesses of the individual. Of 
these novels “ La Terre’’ may be taken 
as a striking and malodorous example. 
Even the strong taste of the creator of 
Jéréme Coignard revolted from the un- 
utterable filthiness of that book, which 
he calls “ Les Géorgiques de la crapule.”’ 
It is no less an insult to the decencies of 
nature than of man. The very beasts of 
the field and the inanimate things of the 
earth are caught up into a frenzy of 
obscenity. 

“Tl n’a pas de gout,” says M. Anatole 
France, “ et: je finis par croire que le manque 
de gout est ce péché mystérieux dont parle 
l’Ecriture, le plus grand des péchés, le seul 
qui ne sera pas pardonné.” 

And the last stage is equally to be ex- 
pected. From the manipulation of these 
inert masses, which are in reality only a 
symbol of some abstract conception of 
human degradation in the author’s mind, 
he turns frankly to the study of abstract 
ideas themselves, making the so-called 
characters of his story the mere pawns 
moved by some idée fixe of the moment. 
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Literature, which is the fair record of 
the human soul, has no share in such 
work. Because literature is just this 
record of the still unaltering human 
soul it represents the world always 
in some sort sub specie eternitatis, and 
the work of true literature is as in- 
teresting to-day as it was yesterday or 
shall be to-morrow. Even our pettiest 
novels, in so far as they lay any claim 
whatsoever to belong to literature, pre- 
sent human life to us with a touch of 
this unchanging aspect. But with the 
latest of Zola’s books there is no breath 
of this inspiration which comes from the 
inner sanctuary of the heart. Take this 
“ Vérité,’ or “ Truth,” as an illustration. 
The theme of the book, as the title im- 
plies, is not the interplay of character, 
but the action of this great, dumb idea, 
this conception of “ Falsehood” and 
“Truth,” as Zola sees them, moving the 
dull creatures of his brain hither and 
thither. Pilate is answered at last: Zola’s 
falsehood is the Catholic Church, his 
truth is the communal school—a wonder- 
ful simplification of a strangely intricate 
question. The development of this con- 
ception through the plot of the story 
shows a childlike ignorance of human na- 
ture which would be incredible did it not 
flow as a logical result from his initial 
naturalism, which practically denied the 
separate existence ‘of human nature. 
Were it not for the illegitimate and 
ephemeral interest created by the resem- 
blance of the plot to the Dreyfus affair, 
the novel would be unreadable. 

There is an old saying, de mortuis, 
which might seem to apply with special 
force to one whose last act was a brave 
stand against the madness of a people. 
Sut with Zola the defender of Dreyfus 
we are not here concerned; we deal with 
the novelist only. Nor would it seem 
worth our while to go over this scandal- 
ous literary history were it not that there 
is a manifest tendency in this country to 
adopt those fallacies of naturalism which 
France is just beginning to outlive. The 
work of the late Mr. Frank Norris 
showed the working of some of the most 
disastrous of Zola’s literary principles 
(not Zola’s nastiness be it said emphatic- 
ally), and others of less power than Mr. 
Norris seem to be turning into those 
blind alleys. P. E. M. 
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John Mackenzie, Missionary and 
Statesman 


Ir is a strong, bearded, honest Scotch 
face that looks out at us from the por- 
trait of “ John Mackenzie, South African 
Missionary and Statesman.” * There is 
a suggestion of General Grant in the 
countenance, and the man himself was 
of the same grand strain. He loses noth- 
ing by reason of his biographer, who has 
made an admirable presentation of a very 
interesting life work. 

Mackenzie was the man in the middle 
of things in Bechuanaland when the 
British were pressing in from one side 
and the Boers from the other; when the 
great discoveries of gold in Mashona- 
land brought a rush of semi-barbarous 
white men, armed and violent, among 
the blacks, whom Mackenzie, Moffat and 
their fellows were trying to lead to civili- 
zation. 

As between Matabele and Makololo, 
Moseleketse, Sekhome and Khame, Mac- 
kenzie was neutral. He was the mutual 
friend of all the fighters and they all 
trusted him. So that when they went to 
war with each other all parties deposited 
property in his hands for safé keeping. 
But as between Boer and Briton it was 
different. Mackenzie early came to the 
opinion that the welfare of the great 
dark country around the city of Sho- 
shong, where he had his headquarters, 
required British protection, and he spared 
no pains to impress this fact on the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain and the rulers 
at Cape Colony. When he first entered 
the country, in 1858, he found the Boers 
antagonistic to missionaries and he be- 
came satisfied that it was Boers, and not 
savage blacks, who had destroyed the 
missionary stations established by Dr. 
Livingstone. The biographer says (p. 
44): 

“ Both the Rev. J. S. Moffat and Mackenzie 
knew intimately the leading Boers of that dis- 
trict; knew the men who had led on that ex- 
pedition to Koloberg; knew the houses to 
which Mr. Livingstone’s furniture had been 
carried, and they knew, lastly, that the utmost 
the Boers ever said for themselves was not 
that the natives had destroyed Livingstone’s 
premises, but that the rash deed had been 


* JOHN MACKENZIE, SouTH AFRICAN MISSION- 
ARY AND STATESMAN. By W. Douglas Mackenzie. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. $2.00 net. 
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done by the wilder young men of the Boer 
command without the approval of their 


After the Sand River Convention the 

Boers believed that Great Britain had 
handed Bechuanaland over to them, and 
accerdingly they strongly resented the 
presence there of missionaries of the 
London Board, who were civilizing and 
educating the natives and unfitting them 
for serfdom. Hence they 
hated and feared Mackenzie, 
who for forty years never 
ceased to call on Great Brit- 
ain to take over the country 
for the sake of civilization. 
‘He went to England, saw 
the great statesmen there 
and insisted that the Boers 
aimed at nothing lessthanthe 
attainment of supreme pow- 
er in South Africa. But he 
could not rouse hi. hearers. 
His prophetic eye perceived 
that the result of the policy 
of “ let things alone ” would 
be such a growth of Boer 
strength, such retrogression 
of the blacks, whose feet 
were set in the paths of civil- 
ization, and such oppression 
of Britons in Bechuanaland 
as would finally bring on a 
dreadful war. Just eight 
months after the death of 
Mackenzie the war that he 
foresaw broke out. 

But tho the British Gov- 
ernment did not take Mac- 
kenzie’s advice, yet his im- 
portance as a factor in the 
situation was appreciated 
and he was made Deputy 
Commissioner of Bechuana- 
land in 1884. It was in his 
presence that the flag of Stellaland was 
pulled down at Vryburg and that of 
sritain hoisted in its stead, after the peo- 
ple had held two meetings and had voted. 
Mackenzie’s triumph there was com- 
plete, but Sir Hercules Robinson tele- 
graphed in alarm: 

“ Hoisting the British flag is technically the 
Symbol of Sovereignty; Bechuanaland is only 
native territory under a British protectorate, 
and you are not justified in altering the status 


without the express sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Government.” 
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So the British authorities rejected the 
advances of the Stellalanders. Economy 
dictated this from Robinson: 


“We estimate that the fifty police you ask 
for will cost £1,200, and the equipment af start- 
ing about £5,000 more. Have you considered 
where all this money is to come from? ” 


The Stellalanders, refused by the Brit- 
ish, turned to the Boers, and Robinson’s 


JOHN MACKENZIE 


economy finally cost the mother country 
scores of millions of pounds. 


& 


Teachings of Plant Life 


Dr. HuGH MAcMILLAN has made for 
himself a well recognized place in mod- 
ern literature. His “ Bible Teachings in 
Nature ” opened up a vein which he has 
followed with other volumes, the last of 
which is The Deeper Teachings of Plant 
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Life.* It is a delightful book, fragrant 
with the odors of flowers and summer 
fields. It will bring a richer fragrance 
than éxhales from earthly plants to de- 
vout readers who love to think of their 
Saviour as “ the Rose of Sharon and the 
Lily of the valley.” 

The book is really a popular natural 
history of common flowers and plants, 
with occasional thoughts upon moral and 
religious themes as suggested by the 
analogies of nature. Dr. Macmillan has 
a good working knowledge of botany. 
He is an unusually close observer of ob- 
jects in his favorite field and has the 
faculty of “ reading between the lines ” 
the mute signals which natural things 
make to a poetic spirit. He is thus well 
equipped to interpret both the material 
and the spiritual side of nature. Doubt- 
less the book abounds in anthropomor- 
phisms. The author writes himself into 
the plants that he loves and studies. His 
analogies at times seem overstrained, yet 
they form one of his chief merits. 

Dr. Macmillan everywhere frankly 
takes for granted the theory of evolution 
in plant life. This is a significant fact 
in a work issuing from an evangelical 
clergyman and written with an avowed 
religious purpose. Independently of the 
pleasure, instruction and spiritual uplift 
which the author gives, we feel that 
unconsciously he has made a worthy con- 
tribution to apologetics. We hear noted- 
ly less nowadays of the supposed con- 
flict between science and religion. There 
is a marked recession of that tide of so- 
called “ scientific doubt ’- which rose so 
high thirty years ago. And such a book 
as this declares in unmistakable terms 
the true and deep sympathy between the 
Creator and all his works, the unity of 
thought and method in all realms of the 
divine Sovereign—living and non-living, 
material and spiritual. 

Occasional blemishes somewhat de- 
tract from the general excellence of the 
work. Sentences 105 and 102 words 
long (pp. 21, 22) could easily have been 
shortened and at least should have been 
made clear. In the chapter on “ The 
Wood-Sorrel ”’ five species of the genus 
Oxalis are given with the initial abbre- 
viation (O. stricta, O. cernua, etc.), with 





* THE DEEPER TEACHINGS OF PLANT LIFE. By 
Hugh Macmillan. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.20 net. 


only one previous reference severa! 
pages back to the genus by full name; 
which takes too much for granted in a 
general reader. Traces of hasty or care- 
less proof reading appear; but the most 
curious slip is in the “running title,’ 
which throughout is “The Poetry of 
Plants,” altho the title-page denominates 
the book “The Deeper Teachings of 
Plant Life.” This is doubtless the ear- 
mark of a work printed in Great Britain 
and reprinted in America from imported 
plates. But why should publishers in 
such a case think a change of title need- 
ful? However, the change is here de- 
cidedly for the better. Yet the publisher 
might have taken pains to cover up so 
broad a trail, even tho such insular foot- 
prints as “colour” and “odour” were 
permitted to remain. 


a 
Cell Poisons 


It is a never ending source of surprisé 
in the study of plants to find that from 
the same soil and moisture and air at once 
the most nutritious and healthful and the 
most poisonous substances may be elab- 
orated. The active agents in this manu- 
facture of such different materials are 
the cells of the plants that in themselves 
present scarcely noticeable differences of 
structure. The present volume * consists 
of a series of studies of the toxic sub- 
stances that are elaborated by the various 
cells in the human organism, as well 
those which are naturally components of 
the tissues as those which accidentally be- 
come tenants of the human body. This 
includes first, then, the study of bacterial 
products that are poisonous, then of va- 
rious food materials that prove toxic, and 
finally of certain products of the living 
cells of the human body itself that may 
under special circumstances prove toxic 
even for human tissues, producing a true 
self-poisoning. 

The book gives an excellent idea of 
how complex is the chemistry of the hu- 
man body and serves at the same time to 
show, notwithstanding recent progress, 
the limitations of our knowledge in this 


* CELLULAR TOXINS, OR THE CHEMICAL FACTORS 
IN THE CAUSATION OF DISEASE. By Victor C¢. 
Vaughan, M.D., LL.D., Professor of eS ag in the 
University of Michigan, and Frederick H. Novy, 
M.D., 8Sc.D., Junior Professor of Hygiene and 
Physiological Chemistry in the University of Mich- 
igan. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

ew York: Lea Brothers & Co. $3.00, net. 
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matter. The old herb doctors insisted, as do 
the modern advertising remedy makers, 
thai their remedies being purely vegetable 
could do no possible harm. As a matter 
of fact, the vegetable world supplies pois- 
ons much more powerful than the min- 
eral kingdom. Strychnine, atropine, 
aconitine, conine from hemlock and nico- 
tine are examples. It is not so surpris- 
ing then to find-that the microscopic 
plants, the bacteria, produce intensely 
poisonous substances. Some of these, 
however, are only poisons because reac- 
tions which they produce in the tissues 
cause subsequent toxic modifications of 
normal secretions, just as others are neu- 
tralized by combinations with substances 
in the body cells. 

The chapter on ptomaines, the poisons 
found in dead tissues, brings out very 
clearly the limitations of chemical knowl- 
edge with regard to the alkaloids, and 
practically all the strong vegetable pois- 
ons occur in this form. Many observa- 
tions show that the recognition of such 
substances as morphine and aconitine 
when used for criminal poisoning pur- 
poses and once absorbed into the tissues 
is practically impossible in the present 
state of our information. 

The book concerns itself, however, not 
only with poisons, but also with the 
neutralizing antidotes nature supplies to 
overcome the poisonous products of bac- 
teria, and especially for the destruction 
of the bacteria themselves. These sub- 
stances, the so-called precipitins, the 
lysins and the agglutinins, are the most 
interesting products at present engaging 
the attention of physiological chem- 
istry. The whole work is an index of 
progressive American scholarship, a good 
example of the fruits of faithful investi- 
gation, prolonged experimentation and 
observation, and wide critical reading. 

While this is the fourth edition, the 
hook now appears under a new name and 
is practically a new work. 

a 


The Called of God. By the late A. B. David- 
‘on, D.D , LL D., Litt. D., of Edinburgh. 
With a Biographical Introduction by A. 
‘aylor Inness, Advocate. imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $2.00. 


To the large number of students who 


associate the name of Professor David- 
son only with the study of Hebrew and 
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Old Testament theology this volume will 
come as a delightful revelation of the 
man’s personality and inner life. It con- 
sists of a brief Biography, sympathetic- 
ally and admiringly told, and a number 
of selected sermons. In the Biography 
we have much that is typical of the best 
life of Scotland, some of its incidents 
being as charming and touching as any- 
thing contained in the “Bonnie Brier 
Bush.” The sermons here selected are 
all based on Bible characters and gen- 
erally deal with some crisis in their spir- 
itual history. They are the utterances 
of a heart profoundly religious, deeply 
sympathetic and keenly alive to the re- 
ligious and social problems of the day. 
Perhaps their most prominent note is 
that of reverence, being manifestly the 
utterance of a soul that habitually lives 
in the conscious presence of God. And 
we can easily believe what is said by his 
biographer that in all his pulpit utter- 
ances the first and most impressive thing 
was not his preaching at all, but his 
prayers, “so real, intimate and true was 
this spiritual intercourse.” From a mind 
so cultured, a spirit so devout, one can- 
not help drawing inspiration and 


strength. 
| a 


History of Pre-Clusion Botany in Its Relation 
to Aster. By Edward Sandford Burgess. 
New York: Botanical Club. 


Readers of botanical literature are fa- 
miliar with the confusing reversals in 
nomenclature which have resulted from 
the new rule that the oldest binomial 
name of a plant may be accepted, no mat- 
ter how obscure the source. It is partly 
in the pursuit of a study of synonymy that 
Mr. Burgess has entered the field with 
this preliminary volume. But it is more 
than this. Mr. Burgess has been a very 
careful student of the aster family in the 
field and proposes to publish a very full 
monograph on this genus. He begins its 
scientific history with the Greek natural- 
ists and in this volume carries it down 
through the medieval authors to the time 
of Clusius, whose description of the 
plants of Spain in 1576 first limited the 
definition of species of Aster. This first 
volume must be followed by a number of 
others. It is of immense minute research 
and we are glad that a scholar has been 
found who is not only adept in the field, 
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but also competent to explore the crabbed 
Latin and Greek and German sources of 
information. It is a book for reference, 
not for reading. 


Watteau. By Edgcumbe Staley. New York: 


The Macmillan Co., $1.75. 
The genre painter of “Fétes galantes” 
is fortunate in having for his biographer 
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ing this fine technic, Mr. Staley is occa- 
sionally guilty of a confusion or mis- 
understanding of technical terms ; as, for 
example, when he calls Watteau a “ one 
color man,” and speaks of his palette as 
somber and indigent, the truth being that 
Watteau sought for tone and not for va- 
riety of color. He is also at fault in con- 
sidering the Venetians unequaled in com- 


Les Amusements Champétres, by Watteau 


an author who is entirely in sympathy 
with him. Watteau seems to have been 
born to embody the spirit of his time, a 
time weary of the gloom and convention- 
al morality which had gathered about the 
dying monarch. Watteau had the genius 
to anticipate the reaction and also to as- 
sist in directing its development by creat- 
ing out of homogeneous elements, drawn 
from nature and the Italian opera, a 
world of illusion. This charming land 
of dreams he peopled with the gay ladies 
and gallants of the court, sketching them 
as they trailed through the gardens of the 
Luxembourg and Tuileries. It is a 
trifling, highly artificial conception of 
life, but Watteau has transfused it into 
a great art by the incomparable grace of 
his style, his rich tone and masterful 
draftsmanship. While fully appreciat- 


position, for certainly the Umbrians were 
the great space composers. 
a 
A Virginia Girl in the Civil War. By Myrta 
Locket Avary. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., $1.25 net. 

The average historical novel lacks the 
veracity of experience. It is dramatic at 
the expense of truth, and there is nothing 
really credible in the performance. But 
in this volume, which is said to contain 
the actual experiences of a Confederate 
officer’s wife, we have what the French 
call a book that has been lived. And the 
tale is told by a lady of wit and fine man- 
ners who belonged to the romantic civil- 
ization of the old South. There is a 
domestic background to war, crowded 
with the frightened faces of women and 
little children, that belongs to the poets 
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rather than to the historians; for these 
latter are but the chroniclers of facts, 
dates and death. But they have not the 
epic power of interpreting pain, nor of 
making a hymnal of chastened joys. 
Thus we have the histories of many Vir- 
ginia battle fields, but little is known of 
the terrors and grief endured by a nation 
of women whose hearts followed the sol- 
diers of two armies through four years 
of dreadful suspense. And this volume 
is valuable chiefly because it gives a 
spirited and veracious~account of a 
Southern woman’s life during that pe- 
riod—a woman who pays a tribute to 
courage wherever shé found it, whose 
sympathy included the wounded man in 
blue no less than her own lads in ragged 
gray, and who was at the same time as 
incapable of mawkish sentimentality as 
the slim steel blade in a soldier’s scab- 
bard is. Many more pretentious histor- 
ical novels have appeared within recent 
years, and some that showed more dra- 
matic power, but not one that surpasses 
it in the charm of innocent coquetry and 
romantic truthfulness, to say nothing of 
its very real historical merit. 
ed 
The Life Within. Boston: Lothrop Publish- 
ing Co., $1.50. 

This is an anonymous book, written, 
says the author, “ because I felt that I 
must add to a new faith my testimony 
of what I have seen and heard.” The 
“new faith” here alluded to is “ Chris- 
tian Science,” a sort of spiritual catalep- 
sy so powerful in its effects upon some 
natures that a bandy-legged man may be 
hypnotized by it into a knock-kneed illu- 
sion of himself. A number of these nov- 
els are coming out now, but they vary 
even less in material than the historical 
romances do. A few bogus miracles, a 
little mild persecution of the disciples, a 
wholesale proselyting and an uncanny, 
mesmeric love affair generally make up 
the tale. The opening scene in this vol- 
ume represents a lady, who has been bed- 
ridden for nineteen years with a 
- crushed spine,” suddenly leaping from 
her carriage across a snow-drift, speed- 
ing airily up the steps of her family resi- 
dence and immediately showing a vora- 
clous appetite at the tea table, to the 
amazement and disgust of her relatives, 
who enjoyed an aristocratic pride in their 
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beautiful invalid. This incident leads to 
even more incredible “ demonstrations.” 
The story is very well written in an un- 
conscious Miinchausen style that is likely 
to prove more diverting than convincing 
to the average reader. 


& 

What Manner of Man. 

Indianapolis: The 
$1.50. 

A novel of power, rather than of mer- 
it. A heartless man with an artistic tem- 
perament marries an innocent, ignorant 
beautiful woman, whom he terrifies and 
shames until he has got the right expres- 
sion on ‘her face to represent a Christian 
maiden to be sold at auction in Nero’s 
palace. There is no particular original- 
ity in the conception of the story, but it 
is worked out with a decision that is re- 
markable. ‘We are obliged to admit the 
author’s genius without approving her 
motive or even her literary. style. Both 
of these show the decadence of a morbid 
but brilliant imagination. 


& 


A Daughter of Raasay. By William McLeod 
Raine. New York: Frederick Stokes 
Co., $1.50. 

The historical novelist has the advan- 
tage of other authors in that he always 
has the same material to work with, and 
on account of this long familiarity he 
acquires a certain dramatic dexterity in 
disposing of it. A Daughter of Raasay 
is a story of English life during the 
eighteenth century, and lovers of the his- 
torical romance will find it an unusually 
interesting one. It is not only well writ- 
ten, but all the characters and events that 
belong to this class of fiction are happily 
included—the hero, the fascinating vil- 
lain, the kidnapped maiden, traitors, 
dicers, duels, death traps, profanity and 
scandalous license, and the author man- 
ages this desperate troupe with consum- 
mate skill. The book abounds in stage 
effects, well conceived and carried out 
with a tragic bravado that is quite stimu- 
lating. 


By Edna Kenton. 
Bowen-Merrill Co., 


& 


The Pride of Tellfair. By Elmore Elliot 
Peake. New York: Harper & Bros., $1.50. 
The fact that there is a discrepancy 
between the West and any refinement of 
literary expression does not always ren- 
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dere the fiction of that section less inter- 
esting, but may even add the fascination 
we often feel in regard to some startling 
deformity. The vast naked earth seems 
to outstrip man’s energy and leaves him 
an insignificant réle to play in spite of 
his best endeavors. And while neither 
humor nor intelligence is wanting, there 
is everywhere evident a curious lack of 
the sense of propriety, of proportion in 
the life of the people. A monstrous 
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Gardner has succeeded in building up 
the city of Pericles and that older city 
that clustered on the Acropolis before 
the Persian invasion. The book is di- 
rected primarily to those who have.a 
pretty full acquaintance with Greek lit- 
erature and history, but no one, we think, 
to whom any echo of Athenian names 
has come can read the account of those 
ever memorable places—the Acropolis, 
the Areopagus, the Pnyx, the Theater of 





The Acropolis of Athens 


frankness of thought and action stares 
the reader in the face. This story of an 
Illinois country town is written in the 
best possible manner for exposing, with- 
out caricature, the rude realities of such 
conditions. The familiar forces in fic- 
tion, courage, love, shame and sorrow, 
assume strange guises in these people, 
who, like all Westerners, are uncon- 
sciously desperate. 


Ve, 


Ancient Athens. 
Illustrated. 
Co., $5.00 net. 

So far as archeology is able to restore 
the scenes of ancient life to us, Professor 


By Ernest Arthur Gardner. 
New York: The Macmillan 


Dionysus and others—without feeling a 
thrill of wonder and admiration. We 
walk once more in the cradle of human 


liberties and human thought. The illus- 
trations are well reproduced and are an 
essential part of the book. 


Js 


The Philadelphians. By Katharine Bingham 
Boston: L C. Page & Co, $1.25. 

One of the cleverest of the “ Common- 
wealth Series,” wherein the author, who 
disguises herself under the name of the 
book’s heroine, mingles a pleasant, brief 
chronicle with an animated description 0 
Philadelphia—a novel and Baedcker 
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packed together in Humpty-Dumpty’s contributed concerning them “in an 
portmanteau, so to speak. The staid obscure department of a country news- 
Philadelphian society with its reverence paper.” And for his own sake we wish 
for ancient customs and ancient names he had been able to restrain himself a 
is gently and reverently satirized in a few weeks longer—at least until he could 
manner to remind the reader of Matthew have given his stories the prestige of a 
Arnold’s quip in one of his letters from better literary form. The spelling of ne- 
that demure town, that the word Biddle gro dialect, for instance, is not an arbi- 
does not signify a caste or rank of nobil- trary performance, since Page, Harris 
ity but a family. Readers of the book and a few others have made their repre- 
will perhaps be interested to know that sentations of it dictionary standards. 
the burglar scene, however improbable it Also, Mr. Moore presumes too far upon 
may seem, is an old Philadelphia story the fame of his pretty “ Summer 
of an event which really occurred almost Hymnal,” published last year, when he 
exactly as here related. writes sentences without verbs in them. 

r} This is a literary audacity we pardon 


only in the sublime hysterics of men like 


The Heart of John Wesley’s Journal. With : 
an Introduction by Hugh Price Hughes, Hugo. For the present we think Mr. 


MA., and an appreciation of the Journal Moore should be content with the regula- 
by Augustine Birrell, K.C. Edited by tion semicolon between the sparrow-tail 
Percy Livingstone Parker. New York: divisions of his sprightly sentences. The 
Fleming H. Revell Co., $1.50 net. volume is admirably illustrated by How- 
Wesley’s Journal was one of the few ard Weeden and Robert Dickey. 
books that Edward FitzGerald loved and st 
read and wished to possess in condensed ; 
form, according to his wont with favorite Literary Notes 
authors. In one of his letters to Pro- 
fessor Norton he wrote: “Had I any Mr. RICHARD Henry Srtopparp’s valuable 
interest with publishers I would get them Ollection of books and autographs was pre- 
to reprint parts of it.” It is a pity that ee be — to the Pe unig per ee! oie 
° « some time ago, and was on exhibition a 
the Recluse of Surrey could not have 4. :ooms of the rat last week: 
seen the present abridgement of his be- Z 2 
loved book. The Journal in its original _,--;-“ Pastors and Teachers,” by the Bishop 
form occupies four volumes, each the °f Coventry, contains six lectures on religious 
size of the present work; yet the editor, education, which were delivered in the divinity 
as he himself states, has taken pains to rman é cl abe Oe ya 
retain “the atmosphere of tremendous 2 pi 
activity” which is one of the most re- presse this b sagt when Pg anges = 
9 . . enezue is attracting wide attention, many 
porte eh cime ofeach a _ who desire to know something about the coun- 
ee na a he aunce Sham -aemmamand try may find full information in Frank G. Car- 
" ptable at penter’s “South America: Social, Industrial 
any time, but at the present moment, and Political.” (The Saalfield Publishing 
when so many are celebrating the two Company, Akron, Ohio.) 
hundredth anniversary of the great 
preacher’s birth, it comes with peculiar 
timeliness, 








....1T wo more volumes have appeared in the 
edition of Thackeray edited by Walter Jer- 
rold and illustrated by Charles E. Brock. One 

Sd contains “‘ The Paris Sketch Book,” the other 
Songs and Sisstion Wiles Sisalalilice includes “ The English Humorists ” and “ The 
Trotwood Moore," Philadelphia: fenry Four Georges.” (The Macmillan Company, 

I. Coates & Co., $1.25. $1.00 a volume.) 


In this volume Mr. Moore, who is an ....Lhe two large Bible publishing con- 
Alabamian, confines himself to the le- nao — peor gat 
eh the Ba ag er ass TEgiOnS American corporation known as Thomas Nel- 
a reeey « ut ne capes it WaS son & Sons. Samuel Barling is president of 
we when he had waited week after the new concern, Frederick E. Hafely is vice- 
week” for some one else to write them president and William Thomson is secretary 
that he ventured to compile what he had and treasurer. 
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sistent discussion of a single topic, but 
he never permits you to mistake him for 
that kind of a man whom in America we 
describe as a fellow fond of “talking 
through his hat.” He never even “ puts 
up a good bluff ” of knowing things that 
in reality he is exhaustively ignorant of. 

With more than twice as many mil- 
lions of men and women that can read 
and write in the United States as in 
England, no man can lead the intellect- 
ual life in America unless he has in- 
herited a competence, or has by a few 
years of successful business activity pro- 
vided for his future. In James Ford 
Rhodes we have an inspiring example of 
the possibility of cutting loose from busi- 
ness cares at a sufficiently early age to 
leave some of the best working years for 
intellectual achievement. Such examples, 
however, are rare. In general the Ameri- 
can writer of serious works is a profes- 
sional man, obliged to devote his best 
energies to teaching or preaching, or 
practicing medicine or law. Such con- 
tributions as he makes to the world’s 
fund of science or of criticism -he creates 
by systematic overwork, daily burning 
his candle at both ends, and knowing per- 
fectly well that out of seventy-five mil- 
lion inhabitants of his beloved country, 
seventy-four million, nine hundred and 
ninety-eight thousand will never hear of 
him, while at least fifteen hundred of the 
remaining two thousand will think him 
a fool for his pains. 

There is practically no sale in America 
for really serious books by American au- 
thors, however important the subject 
matter and however well written they 
may be. The best informed publishers 
in this city assure us that, instead of in- 
creasing, the demand for such works is 
noticeably less than it was ten years ago 
and very much less than it was twenty- 
five years ago. Such a fact is conclusive 
proof that the American people at the 
present time have not the habit of read- 
ing thoughtful studies on any of the 
great subjects in which an intelligent 
community might be expected to be in- 
terested. The suggestion often made 
that Americans depend for serious lit 


Are We a Shallow People ? 


In England it is still possible for a 
man of brains to make a comfortable liv- 
ing by writing books of a thoughtful 
character. Such books do not sell like 
department store novels, even in Great 
Britain, but put on the market at high 
prices per volume they sell in sufficient 
editions to pay both the publisher and 
the author a fair return on capital and 
labor. 

This means, among other things, that 
in England a man who chooses to do so 
may lead the intellectual life. Assum- 
ing that he has no other source of in- 
come, he cannot from the proceeds of 
serious literature indulge himself in 
luxuries. But, without resorting to em- 
ployments that would absorb a large 
part of his energy and time, he can earn 
enough to maintain life in decency, to 
meet men of his own quality at the club, 
to possess the few books that he needs 
for his own uses, and now and then to 
travel on the Continent a bit in an un- 
pretentious way. He can be intellectual- 
ly and morally free, cherishing his own 
ideals and giving expression to his own 
sincerest thoughts. 

Another important thing, which is re- 
vealed by the sale of serious books in 
England, is a thoughtful habit character- 
istic of a large, well-to-do class in the 
English population. It is’ still the proper 
thing for an Englishman of good social 
position to be well informed. To be 
sure, he takes his part in the national 
sports. He likes a good stable and a 
good kennel. He probably will learn, 
like Americans and Frenchmen, to like 
a good automobile. But horse shows 
and dog shows, automobile shows even, 
are not the loftiest summits to which his 

intellectual interest can rise. He finds 
both time and nervous energy to read the 
books of scholarly men on politics, arche- 
ology, geographical exploration and 
criticism. Wherever you meet him the 
well-to-do Englishman impresses you 
with the range and the accuracy of his 
general information. He may amuse you 
by his conceit, or bore you by his per- 
572 
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erature upon the public libraries will not 
bear criticism, because if as many as one 
in ten of the free public libraries of the 
United States did as a matter of fact 
purchase one copy each of every really 
thoughtful work written by an American 
author every author so favored could live 
in security and comfort. The melancholy 
fact is that you may go into almost any 
public library in this country and ask for 
almost any serious book that you may 
happen at the moment to think of and 
learn to your complete satisfaction, not 
only that the library does not possess it, 
but that the librarian never heard of it. 

We are a nation of readers beyond a 
doubt. But our reading is hasty and it 
consists for the most part of newspaper 
headlines, stock quotations, sporting 
news, “ woman’s columns,” “ household 
hints,” five and ten cent magazines and 
“the best selling novels.” As a people 
we are intellectually bright, intellectually 
quick and intellectually—lazy. We will 
not take the trouble to apply our minds 
to what is really worth while and to be 
really well informed. 

The worst of all this is that no people 
can be both intellectually clever and in- 
tellectually lazy without becoming vul- 
gar, and no careful observer of American 
manners in the last ten years can deny 
the melancholy fact that as a people we 
have rapidly been becoming vulgar. 
Were we really a refined people we 
should not tolerate for a day the bill- 
boards of our cities, the advertisements 
in our street cars, the headlines of our 
newspapers or even the advertising 
pages of our most reputable magazines. 
Bad, however, as all these are, they are 
but the superficial exhibitions of a popu- 
lar mind whose real intellectual degen- 
eration is far more clearly revealed in 
that crowning exhibition of imbecility 
and vulgarity, the weekly or monthly list 
of “the best selling books,” which has 
become a feature of all our alleged “ lit- 
erary” periodicals. Never by any pos- 
sibility does this list contain the titles of 
any “ books ” that would be called books 
bya man fully conscious of the real value 
of words. If these journals would now 
and then give us a few actual lists of the 
best selling books that really are books 
we venture to say that some people who 
fatter themselves that we are the people 


and that wisdom shall die with us would 
be surprised. 


& 
The School and the Ballot 


WE have never given our adhesion to 
the enticing doctrine that the purity of 
popular government is to be maintained 
by an educational qualification imposed 
on immigrants or voters. Many States 
have enacted a law, or put it into their 
constitutions, that no one shall vote who 
cannot read or write, and there are con- 
stant attempts to shut the gate of immi- 
gration upon those who cannot read 
their own language. 

We agree with those who defend such 
restrictive legislation in holding that the 
rule of intelligence is to be aimed at. 
What we differ about is as to the means 
by which a democracy can best be se- 
cured which will educate all its citizens. 
The important thing in our view is not 
so much to have all the voters intelligent 
as it is to have all the people intelligent, 
women as well as men, the humblest as 
well as the highest class. We want the 
illiterate educated. We want no igno- 
rant peasant class trained only to menial ° 
tasks and unable to think, subordinated 
and held in thrall by their superiors. 

In England, and everywhere else 
where the suffrage has been largely ex- 
tended, the first result has been to awak- 
en the upper classes to the obligation to 
educate their rulers. They had neglected 
it before. If the ballot is given to the 
illiterate there is immediate sense of 
compulsion to educate them, while a su- 
perior educated class possessing the ex- 
clusive right to the ballot will never be 
anxious to educate and give the ballot to 
the ignorant, and thus reduce their own 
aristocratic power. 

When the ballot was given to the ne- 
gro in the Soutr a system of public 
schools was established simultaneously 
which should educate the new voters. It 
is a very noticeable fact that those who 
accept this new condition are those who 
are most earnest to improve the educa- 
tional system, while it is those that would 
shut out the negro from the ballot who 
are trying to reduce his school privileges 
by giving only primary education, as in 
New Orleans, or by appropriating only 
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what the tax of the race provides. On 
this question of an educated ballot the 
attitude of those States which have, as 
Secretary Root says, tried to make “ ne- 
gro suffrage a failure” is very instruct- 
ive. It is these States that appropriate 
only a half or a third as much to educate 
a negro child as they do to educate a 
white child. 

Similarly the right way to purify the 
ballot and give us a worthy citizenship 
is not to exclude the illiterate foreigner ; 
it is rather to admit him and educate his 
children. This is the wise policy as well 
as the generous one. The purpose of the 
proposed restrictive legislation is not to 
keep a high standard of citizenship, but 
rather to shut out as much as possible 
the industrial competition which immi- 
gration will supply. If they could shut 
out all immigration the supporters of 
such legislation would like it. But the 
multitude of producers who come to this 
country all add to its wealth. A work- 
ingman who cannot read, willing to 
work, is a gain to the land. That he 
cannot read is a short evil; his children 
will be fashioned in our public schools 
into good American citizens, and it is 
the future population, the transformed 
generation, that we are to consider. 

We may also consider the larger 
world-altruism of this subject. There is 
Galicia, from which so many Poles come 
to us. There in Austrian Poland, or in 
Russian Poland, Government schools are 
but scantily provided, and the people, 
who detest the Government, would 
rather their children should grow up 
with less education than have them lose 
the patriotism of their lost country and 
subject race. They flock here as to a 
land of liberty. It is most pathetic to 
observe the jubilant patriotism of these 
poor immigrants as they begin to learn 
our language and our free ways. It is 
better for the world that they should be 
allowed to come here than that they 
should be consigned to the oppression of 
their native land. The same is true of 
the Rumanian Jews and of many other 
races. They blossom out under a kindly 
sky. To exclude them is a cruelty to 
them ; if we receive them we do ourselves 
a benefit, and we provide a fruitful stock 
of hardy, ambitious and intelligent citi- 
zens in the next generation. 
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Trusts and the Lottery Decision 


Tue decision of the Supreme Court in 
the lottery cases is one of considerable 
importance. because. of its bearing upon 
the question whether Congress has Con- 
stitutional power to restrain and dis- 
cipline corporations (or Trusts) by 
penalizing the transportation of their 
products or withholding from them the 
facilities of interstate commerce. It is 
desirable that the distribution of lottery 
tickets throughout the country be pre- 
vented, and a decision upholding the law 
which forbids the transportation of them 
across State lines by express companies 
is in the interest of public morals and the 
general welfare; but in these cases there 
were involved greater questions than the 
claims of a lottery agent or an express 
company. 

In his memorable address at Pittsburg 
last fall Attorney-General Knox ex- 
pressed his belief that the great Trust 
corporations could be restrained—with- 
out a further grant of power to Con- 
gress by Constitutional amendment—by 
penalizing the interstate transportation 
of their goods or withholding from them 
the privileges of such transportation. 
This view was adopted afterward by the 
President, who had been inclined to 
think that an amendment to the Consti- 
tution was required. The penalty thus 
pointed out by Mr. Knox was imposed, 
at his suggestion, in the Littlefield bill 
of the House Judiciary Committee, a bill 
which the House passed, but for which 
the Senate substituted other measures 
(now statutes) which make no use of 
this method of restraint. The Littlefield 
bill was virtually rejected, greatly to the 
satisfaction, as we believe, of some cor- 
porate interests that regarded it with ex- 
treme disfavor because they could not 
evade its requirements. There had been 
some doubt as to the power of Congress 
to impose this interstate penalty. Now 
comes this decision which appears to es- 
tablish that power. 

The majority opinion is Justice Har- 
lan’s (Justices Brown, White, McKenna 
and Holmes concurring), and the dis- 
senting minority of four. consists of 
Chief Justice Fuller and Justices Brew- 
er, Peckham and Shiras. Almost at the 
beginning the ruling opinion says that 
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the power of Congress to regulate inter- 
state commerce 

“is plenary, complete in itself, and may 
be exerted by Congress to its utmost extent, 
subject only to such limitations as the Consti- 
tution imposes on the exercise of the powers 
granted by it; and in determining the charac- 
ter of the regulations to be adopted, Congress 
has a large discretion which is not to be con- 
trolled by the courts simply because in their 
opinion such regulations may not be the best 
or most effective that could be employed.” 


With respect to the plea that the statute 
in question does not regulate the inter- 
state transportation of lottery tickets, but 
prohibits it, and that the power to regu- 
late does not imply power to prohibit, the 
opinion argues at length that legitimate 
regulation is not defined by the Consti- 
tution, and that no provision of the Con- 
stitution can be regarded as limiting, in 
a case like this, the granted power to 
regulation that does not prohibit. 


“Let the end be legitimate, let it be within 
the scope of the Constitution, and all means 
which are appropriate, which are plainly 
adapted to that end, which are not prohibited, 
but consist with the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution, are Constitutional.” 


Congress “may prohibit,” the opinion 
says, “the carrying of lottery tickets 


from one State to another.” This trans- 
portation being interstate commerce, if 
Congress thinks that an effective regu- 
lation for the suppression of lotteries is 
to make the transportation of them a 
criminal offense, Justice Harlan and his 
associates “ know of no authority in the 
courts to hold that the means thus de- 
vised are not appropriate and necessary.” 
The Rhodes case, it is pointed out, recog- 
nzes the principle that the power of 
Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce may be exerted to “ exclude par- 
ticular articles from such commerce.” 

While the trend of the opinion tends 
‘o sustain the doctrine that the interstate 
‘tansportation of the products of offend- 
ing corporations may be penalized for the 
public good, the court is careful to avoid 
making a decision directly applicable to 
some case that may arise hereafter : 


“Tt is said, however, that the principle that 
order to suppress lotteries carried on 
through interstate commerce, Congress may 
exclude lottery tickets from such commerce, 
fads necessarily to the conclusion that Con- 
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gress may arbitrarily exclude from commerce 
among the States any article, commodity or 
thing of whatever kind or nature, or however 
valuable or useful, which it may choose, no 
matter with what motive, to declare shall not 
be carried from one State to another. It will 
be time enough to consider the Constitutional- 
ity of such legislation when we must do so. 
The present-case does not require the court to 
declare the full extent of the power that Con- 
gress may exercise in the regulation of com- 
merce between the States. The whole 
subject is too important, and the questions 
suggested by its consideration are too difficult 
of solution, to justify any attempt to lay down 
a rule for determining in advance the validity 
of every statute that may be enacted under the 
commerce clause.” 


If what Congress does, the opinion goes 
on to say, “is within the limits of its 
power, and is simply unwise or injuri- 
ous,” the remedy lies in an appeal to pub- 
lic sentiment and to the influence of the 
people at elections, but not to the courts 
for a review. 

While the decision does not fully war- 
rant the inference that a majority of the 
court would surely sustain a law subject- 
ing corporations to the interstate penal- 
ty, it is probable that such a law would 
be upheld in a case irivolving the imposi- 
tion of such a penalty to restrain an in- 
jurious monopoly, or to prevent a sup- 
pression of healthful competition by un- 
just discrimination in prices. Congress 
has power, under this decision, to pro- 
hibit transportation in certain cases at 
least, and it may reasonably be inferred 
that the five Justices of the majority 
would not attempt to restrain that power 
if it should be exercised to suppress evil 
practices injurious to the public welfare. 
Counsel representing the Government 
asserts that the way is now clear for 
Congress to declare that any kind of in- 
terstate traffic shall be conducted subject 
to conditions which it may regard as es- 
sential to the public good; and that -un- 
der this decision the court cannot review 
the reasons or the motives which im- 
pel Congress to action, unless the law 
shall be in conflict with some express 
limitation of the Constitution. Owing 
to qualifying clauses inserted at sev- 
eral points as safeguards, the opinion 
does not seem fully to support this con- 
clusion, altho it tends to show that Con- 
gress could apply the principal restraints 
of the Littlefield-Knox bill without a 
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grant of additional power. Even under 
this decision some provisions of that bill 
would probably be rejected. The ques- 
tion whether many Trust corporations 
would not easily avoid Mr. Knox’s inter- 
state penalty is, of course, one that is not 
answered by Justice Harlan’s opinion as 
to the power of Congress to impose it. 


re) 
The Lawless Indian 


Usinc the word in its primary sense— 
“one who is deprived of the benefits of 
law or excluded from its protection ”— 
the Indian is more nearly an outlaw to- 
day than he ever was before; and it is 
mainly our own fault. 

Tho different from ours, the Indians 
under the old régime had conventions 
and principles as to honesty and decency 
which were adhered to quite as strictly 
as are our own. But with the passing 
away of communal life the restraints of 
tribal tradition and authority have re- 
laxed and the Indians are not yet strong- 
ly influenced by the conventions and prin- 
ciples, nor made to feel the force of the 
laws and penalties, whichbelong to Chris- 
tian communities. It is not therefore to 
be wondered at that lower standards of 
morality and virtue prevail among In- 
dians to-day than were dominant in 
earlier times, when tribal chiefs ruled 
and the white man’s idosyncrasies in 
vice were not known. 

The crimes of murder, manslaughter, 
rape, assault (with intent to kill), arson, 
burglary and larceny committed by one 
Indian upon another, if within a terri- 
tory, come under the jurisdiction of the 
territorial courts. If committed within 
a State they come under State laws off a 
reservation, and under Federal laws if 
committed on a reservation. Over other 
crimes committed by an Indian upon an 
Indian there is no jurisdiction whatever 
unless the criminal is a citizen. 

However, now that the Indians are so 
rapidly being allotted into citizenship, 
this latter point is not so important, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the Empire State, where 
the cloud of the Ogden Land Company’s 
claim shuts most of her Indians away 

from allotments. This was the burden 
of one of the days in the last Mohonk 
Conference, when the aged Bishop Hunt- 
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ington made a ringing and stinging plea 
for laws that will compel ordinary de- 
cency of life among the Indians of New 
York. “ Here,” said he, “in the center 
of our Christian civilization is a tract of 
6,000 acres ~ where wedlock is 
almost utterly unknown, and where sen- 
suality in its two basest forms is indulged 
and invited without reproach. d 
Under the screen of treaty obligations, 
immorality, corruption, with idleness and 
ignorance ply their infamous traffic by 
red and white malefactors alike.” 

In a small way the “ Courts of Indian 
Offenses,” established twenty years ago 
upon Indian reservations, have done good 
service as make-shifts. They have been 
excellent primary schools of law and jus- 
tice, composed of Indian “ judges,” who 
are paid $10 a month; meeting twice a 
month, and having their decisions subject 
to review by the agent. In many places 
they have been a real power making for 
righteousness, while the judges have 
been learning and teaching the a b c of 
legal procedure. But these kindergarten 
courts have no jurisdiction over an In- 
dian whose allotment has raised him to 
the estate of a United States citizen, sub- 
ject to State and Territorial courts. 

Just here is the crux. It is not so much 
lack of law as unwillingness to apply it 
which makes the Indian lose his day in 
court. Court machinery will not run 
unless it be liberally lubricated with the 
oil of greenbacks expressed by taxation, 
and the Indian pays no taxes on his real 
estate. Tho his reservation lines may be 
thrown down his allotment is still re- 
served from the tax collector ; and courts 
and attorneys and white neighbors look 
with leniency or indifference on _ the 
knavery of a non-tax paying Indian, if 
only no white person is the immediate 
sufferer. They forget that an open sewer 
will not confine its poison to the family 
in whose back yard it is located. 

Moreover, many of the counties which 
include a large proportion of Indian land 
are really too poor to indulge in philan- 
thropic forays upon their red outlaws 
Missionary zeal in legal as well as other 
lines is wofully limited by the amount of 
cash at command. ; 

The only remedy seems to be—and !! 
is a simple one—that the United States 
shall pay the cost of prosecuting any Ii- 
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dian criminal whose land (whether reser- 
vation or allotment) is by law exempt 
from taxation. Thus a zeal to give the 
Indian the benefit of all the law there is 
will be wonderfully quickened. This 
will require legislation by Congress, 
but will not lay a heavy burden on the 
Government, for the Indian is not natu- 
rally a rebel against law and order. Nor 
will the burden be carried for a long term 
of years, for with the present trend of 
legislation an Indian and his land will 
soon be parted. But we owe it to this 
generation, which is hard bested, to give 
it the props which we place under all 
other peoples in this country. 

South Dakota has looked out thriftily 
for her own treasury by getting through 
the House a bill which turns over to the 
Federal courts all the crimes by Indians 
which, under existing law, now come 
under the jurisdiction of the courts of 
that State. 


2 
The Irish Truce 


In the extraordinary irony of politics 


it is again the Conservative Government 
of Great Britain that is giving to Ireland 
a good part of its demands. The Liberal 
Party has done its fighting for Ireland 
and has been beaten in the contest, has 
gone out of power, to be succeeded by 
the Conservatives, who see the justice of 
what they have opposed, or at least its 
necessity if they are to remain in power, 
and are now ready to grant what they 
had long refused. To say the least, they 
show good political sagacity, and Ireland 
reaps the benefit of her own persistence 
and of her enemies’ exhaustion, while 
her friends are the only ones to suffer. 
But that is one of the uses of an opposi- 
tion party. 

We have called it a truce; may it not 
bea peace? John Morley said truly that 
not since Strongbow invaded Ireland has 
there been such an exhibition of harmony 
as was shown in Parliament last week in 
the Irish debate. But it was not a de- 
bate. When Mr. Redmond asked what 
was the intention of the Government as 
(0a land-purchase bill, the answer came 
as soft as the moan of doves in im- 
memorial elms. There was not a word 
ot objection to the plan agreed upon be- 
‘ween the landlords and tenants in their 


late conference. If it was not promised, 
it was at least hoped and expected that 
such a bill would be presented as would 
grant what was then agreed upon. 
Where the tenants and landlords are 
agreed who is there to object? Hardlythe 
Liberals, who have that kind of honor 
which, in hypocrisy, vice pays to vir- 
tue; nor the House of Lords, which is 
controlled by the landlords. There is no 
one to object but the British taxpayer. 
The scheme makes the renter an owner 
on his payment for a term of years of a 
sum less than the judicial rents fixed by 
the Land Court. The landlord receives 
a larger payment than he could sell his 
land for in any other way, and the Brit- 
ish nation pays the difference. That dif- 
ference may be an enormous sum, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. It is bad 
economics, but it is excellent statesman- 
ship if it brings peace between the two 
British islands. There may be some 
grumbling when the bill is presented to 
Parliament, but it is likely to pass. 

But will that be the end? Not for 
long, we believe and hope. It will take 
a few years for this plan to be put into 
operation and its fruit to be seen. The 
great curse of Ireland being removed, 
and peasants being converted into pro- 
prietors with scope for ambition and 
hope for thrift and saving, and the turn- 
ing point being passed from decadence to 
prosperity, Ireland will again ask for a 
parliament which shall have control of 
local affairs. Scotland practically has a 
local parliament, for what her members 
ask the Imperial Parliament always 
gives; while what the Irish members ask 
the Imperial Parliament as consistently 
has refused. But our system is better of 
both national and local legislatures. 
There are four recognized divisions of 
Great Britain, England, Scotland, Wales 
and Ireland. The four would be bound 
closer together if they each had a par- 
liament of their own, in which local 
affairs might be discussed fully and 
settled. The agreement at present be- 
tween the representatives of north and 
south Ireland gives hope that the two 
sections might meet peaceably in an 
Irish parliament. Joseph Chamberlain 
would have the colonies represented in 
some way in the Imperial Parliament, 
even as the French colonies are repte- 
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sented by membership in the Chamber of 
Deputies in Paris. Those colonies have 
their local parliaments now. Let the 
double system of parliaments, such as we 
have in this country, be introduced into 
Great Britain, and it might then be al- 
lowed for the colonies also, and Im- 
perial representation given to Canada, 
Australia and South Africa. It is one 
step to the federation of the world. 


2 
A Rural Revolution 


THE first route for Free Delivery at 
farm households was established in Oc- 
tober, 1896, in West Virginia. An ap- 
propriation of $10,000 had been made by 
Congress for 1894, and another of $20,- 
ooo for 1895; but Postmaster-General 
Bissell did not approve the measure and 
made no use of the sums appropriated. 
At the close of 1896 there were 3 routes, 
in 1897 there were 44 routes, in 1898 
there were 128, and in 1899 there were 
694. These routes served about 450,- 
000 persons. At this point the rural 
population of the United States began 


to appreciate the new enterprise and de- 
mands increased with great rapidity. In 
another six months the routes num- 
bered 1,214 and served almost twice as 


many persons. From that day to this 
the doubling has taken place in from 
four to six months. New routes are 
now established on the first day of each 
month, but the applications far exceed 
the establishment. Mr. McKinley stated 
in his last Message that the number of 
applications then pending was nearly 
equal to all that had been granted up to 
that time. For the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1902, the appropriations made and 
used were $3,500,000. Opposition was 
so nearly overcome, except on the part 
of star route contractors, and post- 
masters of small offices, likely to be dis- 
pensed with, that it became a question 
of time only when the whole area of the 
United States should be traversed. For 
the present fiscal year Congress appro- 
priated a little over $7,500,000. As this 
proved to be insufficient, a deficiency ap- 
propriation of $525,000 has recently been 
added. 

A rural letter carrier serves an aver- 
age of 500 people, and as there are now 


12,507 routes in operation, it is easy to 
see that the number of people served is 
not less than between six and seven mil- 
lions—approximately one-tenth of our 
rural population. 

The evolution has gone on so rapidly 
that we have already quite a number of 
counties where Free Rural Delivery has 
made a network, displacing all other 
service, except such as is needed to sup- 
ply the distributing offices. County 
service has established itself on the prin- 
ciple of natural selection, altho the con- 
scientious and painstaking oversight of 
special agents has very much aided the 
work. No enterprise ever undertaken 
in any country has been so free from 
taint of corruption. A spirit of kindly 
service seems to have been developed 
throughout the whole population. The 
underlying principle is economically cor- 
rect. It carries to the people, instead of 
calling them to leave their husbandry 
to get into communication with the 
world. This has long been understood 
to be the true principle in feeding the 
people, but up to the present time it has 
been reversed in supplying their intel- 
lectual needs. If carefully examined the 
movement will be found to be one phas 
of the present drift of the town ott- 
ward, distributing itself into remote dis 
tricts. What has been learned by cor 
centering population is now given 10 
those who have been left for a time iso 
lated. In other words, Rural Free Mail 
Delivery is the message of the city to the 
country. It stands for that great sub 
urbanism which is growing up to covet 
a very large part of our territory. 

When the first experiments of Rurd 
Delivery were installed it was supposed 
that the increase in the volume of rural 
mail was owing to the novelty of the 
service, and its opponents predicted that 
this wonderful increase of volume would 
disappear after a little. But it has turned 
out that the initial ratio has not only 
been maintained, but raised, News 
papers and periodicals make up about 
one-half of the delivery, but the ratio of 
increase is much larger in letters that 
in periodicals. An increase of twenly- 
one per cent. in the number of pieces 4 
all sorts delivered during the past yeaf 
makes the record equal to that mail 
tained in the larger cities. It is certall, 
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then, that Rural Delivery has vastly 
stimulated the use of the mail service in 
the country, and by parity of reasoning 
has stimulated the intellectual life of the 
country. 

Every day, and at a given hour, the 
Delivery goes to, or goes by, a given 
house in a district. No one likes to have 
it go by. The farmer is stimulated to 
put himself and his household into rela- 
tion to the world of thought and litera- 
ture, as well as of business. He wants 
his newspaper every morning, and the 
household feels slighted if the carrier 
does not leave at least one letter at the 
door each day. This gives a new color- 
ing to the life of the isolated resident. 
Those who were accustomed all day long 
toa routine of farm work now welcome 
the carrier, who comes from the outside 


to distribute. At every house he drops 
a few words that change the drift of 
daily thought and talk. 


Rural Delivery makes the village of 


less importance to the farmer. The ex- 
cuse of going to the store or saloon of an 
evening to break up the monotony of 
life is removed. The increasing mail 
has brought something to think about 
during the day, and in the evening to 
talk over. While the small retailer is 
perhaps injured, the farmer is learning 
to buy much more largely by wholesale. 
This is to the advantage of the consumer 
and is no detriment to the year’s total 
trade. One of the most important les- 
ons needed by the farmer was to save 
what he spent on commissions and mid- 
llemen. He will buy more, not less; 
pnd, with increased enlightenment, he 
ill produce more, will live better, and 
have more need of market. There is a 
marked change in a farmer’s readiness 
0 deal with speculators. He has his 
atket reports every day and is guided 
'y them in his business affairs. 

When a petition for a new route is 
tceetvec the first step taken by the Gov- 
ment is to examine the condition of 
he roads that must be traveled. If these 
te graveled or macadamized there is 
tle likelihood of any hindrance to the 
‘tablishment. In some districts the 

vernment has stipulated that the roads 
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be improved before the route is estab- 
lished. One district is recorded as hay- 
ing spent $2,000 in highway improve- 
ment in order to secure the Delivery. 
Other improvements are involved. The 
farmer is less willing to be found sloven- 
ly or careless about his own frontage. 
He feels his relation to the public more 
keenly, and that to reap public benefit 
he must bear and do his share. 

From Wisconsin the report comes that 
Rural Mail Delivery has increased the 
price of farm land five dollars an acre. 
From a back town of New York State a 
farmer writes: 


“Farmers, who have all their lives been 
content with one or two mails a week, declare 
they could not go back to the old way; but 
if the Free Mail Delivery were taken away 
they would combine and themselves employ 
carriers.” 


A Nebraska cattle man says: 


“Living nine miles from a post office, and 
only getting our mail once a week, and then 
to have a mail route, so that we can take a 
daily paper, is a blessing that a few years ago 
we could not have imagined possible.” 


The advantage that accrues to the out- 
lying farms it is not possible to over- 
estimate. The trolley, with the tele- 
phone and Rural Mail Delivery, have 
nearly equalized the advantages of loca- 
tion. 

During the past year 4,000 new routes 
were established during five months, and 
the average nearly doubled the antici- 
pated schedule. Department reports show 
a healthy and steady increase in the gross 
receipts of the post offices in the locality 
where Free Delivery is general. Since 
the installation of the first rural route 
$650,000 have been saved from the dis- 
continuance of star routes. During the 
same period over 2,000 post offices have 
been discontinued, with the saving of 
about $150,000. We need not wonder, 
therefore, that the Post Office Depart- 
ment now forecasts covering the “ entire 
territory of the United States ” with Ru- 
ral Free Delivery. Some 300,000 square 
miles are now covered, and to cover the 
700,000 square miles not included it is 
estimated would make the annual gross 
cost of a complete Rural Free Service 
about $24,000,000. Mr. Machen, the 
General Superintendent, says that as 
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soon as the service is completed he be- 
lieves that the patronage from twenty 
millions of our people, who have hereto- 
fore been given little opportunity to en- 
joy the mail service, will so increase that 
the additional revenue will wipe out “ all 
deficits ” in the Department. 

This is the history of one of the most 
remarkable economic revolutions of the 
past hundred . 


The subject of civil service 
pensions is one that is 
bound to receive more and 
more attention until some suitable scheme 
is devised. Various plans have been 
proposed at Washington and in the State 
legislatures, but most of them have in- 
corporated the device of holding back a 
percentage of the pay of all teachers for 
the pensions of those who shall continue 
in service for, say, thirty years. This may 
be a good enough plan to adopt in Ger- 
many, where the state is burdened with 
a military expenditure almost more than 
it can bear, but it is not the best for such 
a country as our own. Such a plan has 
been proposed for pensioning old teach- 
ers in New York. But it compels teach- 
ers who have no intention of serving 
thirty years, against their will to con- 
tribute to the support of those who have 
served the full term. The teachers, and 
equally Government clerks, receive no 
more than a fair living salary such as can 
well be afforded. If their wages are to 
be docked for this compulsory insurance 
against old age, then this will be made 
an argument for raising their salaries, 
and a good argument it will be. We 
might as well come boldly to the sim- 
plest and most honest method, that em- 
ployed in the pensioning of soldiers— 
namely, having the State or nation pay 
the pension, out of Government funds. 
The man or woman who has faithfully 
taught our youth for thirty years, at a 
salary that allows. no accumulation, has 
quite as much claim on the Government 
as the men who fought in a war. 

& 


Two Good here have been eight legal 
executions in Mississippi 
since there has been a lynch- 
ing. This looks as if Governor Longi- 
no’s war against lynching were having 


Civil Service 
Pensions 


Governors 
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‘declared that the prevalent excuse is no 








its effect. Governor Jelks, of Alabama, 
is following hard after Governor Longi- 
no in this good work. In his Biennial 
Message, delivered a few weeks ago, he 
devoted large space to this subject. He 







excuse at all, that no guilty negro will 
escape if regularly tried. He recalls five 
lynchings of negroes in a year and a 
half, two of which were “ for no offense 
at all.” In one case a man had commit- 
ted a minor offense, for which a mob 
hanged his brother. Some of that mob 
are now in the penitentiary, the first case 
of such punishment since the Civil War. 
In another case an old negro was lynched 
for swearing contrary to some white 
neighbors in a justice’s court. The mur- 
derers ought to be hanged, says the Gov- 
ernor, but will not be. In another case 
a mob looking for a negro who had as- 
saulted a woman found and hanged the 
wrong man, who had never seen her. 
“ Human life,” says Governor Jelks, “is 
about as cheap in Alabama as it is any- 
where.” The sheriffs, he says, can stop 
lynching if they will. But there is less 
lynching than there was, he claims. 


a 


We advise all opponents 
to keep out ‘of the way 
of the Jesuit Feather 
Kipp, who is a missioner in Sangamner, 
a town about a hundred miles northeast 
of Bombay. He has ghostly protection 
that cannot be resisted. He tells the 
story in the Vorkener Wochenblatt o 
September 20th, 1902. He tells how the 
Protestant emissaries attempted by gifts 
of money, food and clothes to seduce his 
converts. An English missionary (name 
not given) opened war on his work ani 
declared that in a brief period the entift 
Sangamner Mission would be destroyet. 
Thereupon Father Weishaupt—and 4 
Wise-head he was—laid the case befor 
the image of St. Joseph and bade tit 
mission children pray for the deliver 
ance of the mission. “ Behold! in a fel 
days came the information that th 
preacher had suddenly died of a hem 
orrhage.” Shortly afterward a heathe 
officer in the famine relief camp, whet 
the poor people got work, kept makitg 
trouble for the Christians. See w 
happened : 





















A Missionary to 
be Feared 
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“ Father Weishaupt began a nine days’ mind 
o the Holy Heart of Jesus, with the children. 
On the third or. fourth day of the mind the 
officer was a corpse. A malignant ulcer had 
produced blood poisoning. Thus had St. 
Joseph and the Divine Heart of Jesus removed 
two enemies of our mission out of our way.” 


(hen a heedless Brahmin gave them 
trouble. He was the chief officer in a 
relief camp where some 15,000 men were 
at work. He once went so far as to 
strike one of the native catechists with 
his cane. This time Father Kipp took 
the matter in hand, but his prayers were 
not quite as effective as Father Weis- 
haupt’s. He says: 

“T laid his name before the image of the 
Holy Heart of Jesus, and directed our children 
to pray. Help was not slow in comifig. A se- 
vere fever seized the brahmin, so that he had 
to take a furlough, and soon after was per- 
manently removed from the camp. In his 
place came an Englishman who, tho a Prot- 
estant, has treated us and our children with 
great kindness.” 


We should think he had better. The 
weapons of Fathers Weishaupt and Kipp 
are not carnal, but they are mighty. 


ad . 


Here is an illuminating 
letter from a bank officer 
in Marshall, Mo. 
To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 

In a late number of THE INDEPENDENT is the 
statement that a number of negroes were 
whipped by a mob in the town of Fayette, Mo. 
This town is in the county of Howard, and 
adjoins our county of Saline. I write to 
corroborate your statement; and I further un- 
derstand that since then there has been an- 
other whipping in the same community, with 
orders to leave. This last I get from the pa- 
pers. 

And I want to say that our own community 
is on the verge of a similar experience. 

It is so hard for you good Northern people 
to get at the kernel. Across the street from 
where I sit writing there is a saloon. Grouped 
around the front door this bright, sunshiny 
winter day, are by actual count, twenty-one 
idle negroes, mostly youths. It was a spec- 
tacle to see, recently, before our city Council, 
a large committee of negroes, representing the 
respectable element among them, asking the 

ity authorities to rid this town of the low 
class of negroes: harlots, drunkards, loafers 
and thieves. We find our laws helpless; to im- 
prison them means comfortable winter quar- 
ters for them. What would you do? 


Government by 
Whipping 


What we would not do is easy to tell. 
We would not seize these lawbreakers 
and whip them and rob them of their 
property by driving them from their 
homes, and inflict them on some other 
community. We would convict harlots, 
drunkards and thieves and make convict 
life unpleasant to them with hard work. 
We would shut up that saloon, which is 
retained by the will of the white citizens. 
We presume that the inferior kind of 
schools provided is responsible in large 
part for the character of those youth. 
Saline County has 29,000 white popula- 
tion and less than 5,000 negroes; Mar- 
shall had in 1900 4,360 whites and 734 
negroes. The people ought to be able to 
manage the problem legally. They 
should not lift up helpless hands, and 
they do not need to have recourse to the 
pistol and the cart whip. 


& 
The whirligig of time is 
now avenging the men who 
were condemned for 


Monsignor 
O’Connell 


“ Americanizing ” the Catholic Church. 
Monsignor D. G. O’Connell was the rec- 
tor of the American College for the edu- 
cation of priests in Rome. It is there that 


ambitious youth go who want to learn 
Italian with their Latin and theology, 
and see the Church at its center, and be 
in the line of promotion to be bishops. 
Monsignor O’Connell made a famous ad- 
dress at the Catholic Congress in Fri- 
bourg nearly ten years ago, in which he 
expounded the liberal views of Father 
Hecker, under the term “ Americanism.” 
He was bitterly assailed for it as a Prot- 
estantizer, and removed from his position 
as rector, and retired to a nominal posi- 
tion in a church in Rome, while the Pope 
issued a long allocution against “ Amer- 
icanism.” Archbishop Ireland and Mon- 
signor O’Connell were for a while in dis- 
credit, but lately the “ Americanists ” 
have come into influence again, and in 
the mission of Governor Taft to Rome 
they scored a distinct political success. 
Now Monsignor O’Connell has been ap- 
pointed rector of the Catholic University 
at Washington, and the conservatives 
here, who are more papal than the Pope, 
are indignant enough. Says one of the 
bitterest of these journals: 


“We cannot for a moment suppose that 
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Rome will inflict upon the struggling Catholic 
University. a rector whose past career 
has not only made him odious to a large 
element in our Catholic population, but which 
has also given him the reputation, with the 
public at large, of a bold and strenuous 
champion of that Liberalism which good 
Catholics abominate, while the enemies of the 
Church fondle and nurse it with a well-de- 
fined and all too transparent purpose.” 

But this is exactly what Rome seems to 
have done, and a most competent man he 
is, and he is badly needed there. 

ed 

Dr. A. H. Bradford was Moderator 
of the Congregational National Council 
which met in Portland, Me., in 1901. If 
we may trust the first page of the 
“Minutes” of that Council, “ Moderators 
hold office until their successors are 
chosen.” Accordingly Dr. Bradford will 
preside at the opening of the session in 
1904. It does not seem to be a great 
liberty which he took when he addressed 
a letter to the churches, making sugges- 
tions for their attention; indeed, we 
thought it a proper and useful thing todo. 
3ut we observethat some people are criti- 
cising it as if he were making too much 
of his office. It seems to us to be simply 
in the line of fellowship and an innova- 
tion which may well be followed, so long 
as the Council meets only triennially. 
When the anniversaries of the benevolent 
societies are brought together, the Coun- 
cil may meet annually with them. 

& 

It is sincerely to be hoped that in some 
way the proposition to connect the re- 
volted Polish “ Old Catholics ” with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church will be car- 
ried out. They are equally “ Protestant ” 
bodies. The Poles protest against 
Roman rule quite as strongly as our 
Episcopalians. The trouble seems to be 
about making Bishop Koslwski a bishop 
over his Polish flock, which would give 
him jurisdiction in several . dioceses, 
which is against the rule in the Episcopal 
Church; but it would seem that some 
practical way might be found of getting 
around that difficulty. No American 
bishop could confirm in Polish, and 
Bishop Koslwski might, as suffragan to 
the Bishop of Chicago, be deputed to con- 
firm in other dioceses. This is not a case 
in which the Lambeth Quadrilateral has 
any bearing. 


We have no word to say against corre- 
spondence schools, but when it has come 
to “six weeks correspondence schools ” 
to turn out so-called trained nurses, we 
discover a serious peril to life. We are 
not surprised that a movement is on foot 
to secure a legally constituted list of 
“ registered nurses,” who shall have pur- 
sued at least a two years’ course of 
study in an approved hospital and passed 
a satisfactory examination. Why should 
one not be protected against incompetent 
nurses as well as against incompetent 
physicians? 

a 

The Rev. H. L. Hutchins, D.D., agent 
of the Connecticut Bible Society, says 
there are some very degenerate commu- 
nities in the rural districts. So there 
have been for six thousand years, and 
so there are in the cities. We are told 
that in certain districts in our cities 
to which people move when they get rich 
and old there are alarmingly few births. 
We have noticed the same fact in old 
ladies’ homes. 

& 

The University of Giessen gave Bis- 
marck the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
for his service to the Kulturkampf; may 
we not expect some German university 
to give this degree to the Emperor for 
his defense of faith in the “ Babel und 
Bibel” controversy? It will be remem- 
bered that he has published a volume of 
sermons preached on his yacht in his 
cruises on the North and Baltic seas. 

sd 


From Manila and Rome by way of St. 
Louis is a round about route, but thatisthe 
route by which we get the information 
that Cardinal Rampolla has at last ac- 
cepted the original proposal of our Gov- 
ernment for a board of arbitration for 
the purchase of the Friar lands in the 
Philippines. The proposal also included 
the appointment of an American as Arch- 
bishop of Manila. 


It is hard to discover any “ courtesy ” 
in the rule which allows two or three 
men to hold up the Senate and compei 
an extra session. 

“ Racial Calvinism” is the name The 
Congregationalist gives to the doctrine 
that the whites are the elect race. 
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INSURANCE 


Some Recent Fraudulent Cases 


A ptot to defraud life insurance com- 
panies has been gradually uncovered 
here. The plotters and their operations 
have been among the Italians, and the 
sums involved in each case have been so 
small that their total is not large; but the 
number of the cases was considerable. 
The method was not new—simply the 
medical examination, perfunctorily con- 
ducted, of a subject in fairly acceptable 
condition, and the collection of the poli- 
cies after the alleged death of these per- 
sons; the real deaths were of other per- 
sons who departed in the usual course of 
nature, so that murder does not enter 
into this case, altho there has been a 
“story” of one girl, of course young 
‘and beautiful, who was sacrificed as an 
incidental victim. Collusion between 
several parties was necessary, one of 
them being an agent of a company, and 
the smallness of the shares to each illus- 
trates for how little money men will un- 
dertake crime. Indeed, the fact that 
when depravity is once permitted to get 
the ascendancy in a human soul men will 
accept hard and often persevering labor, 
associated with great risk and even the 
certainty of punishment sooner or later, 
and for a smaller return in money than 
could be had from honest labor—this 
fact is an inviting psychological problem 
which nobody has been able to solve. 

As for this particular case, it is not 
peculiar in any respect, being only what 
must be expected to recur periodically in 
a great city. There is nothing strange 
in the fact that frauds upon life insur- 
ance are attempted ; the only strangeness 
is that they are attempted so seldom. 
Many years ago, when assessment so- 
cieties without any decent pretense of 
foundation were more common in life in- 
surance than they are now, we said that 
their fewness and moderation was really 
the strange fact; for so greedy and 
credulous is human nature, and so ready 
are people to grab any promise which is 
made big enough, that bogus life insur- 
ance might naturally attract “ confi- 
dence” men everywhere—one would 
suppose they would overwhelm the capti- 
vating industry by rushing into it in 
such numbers. Similarly, the margin 
between the sums collectible at death and 
the premium to be raised now is so large 


that it must make knaves lick their chops 
in anticipation. The companies are so 
hard and so mean; so rich; with such 
palatial buildings and princely salaries; 
so eager to gather in premiums and so 
keen to take every advantage in settle- 
ment. Are they, indeed? Suppose they 
were just the contrary—as liberal as ju- 
ries and the whole line of scolders in 
print would apparently have.them? 

We do not observe that the news- 
papers, even the yellow ones, have 
utilized these recent little fraud cases to 
accuse the companies of complicity. Why 
not? The periodical outcry that insur- 
ance of children is murder implies that 
the companies are either dupes or accom- 
plices. If so in such cases, they must be 
so in all cases of attempted fraud. 


J 


WHATEVER be said of the lately ren- 
dered decision of the Federal Supreme 
Court in other respects, chiefly of the dis- 
tinction by which it attempts to avoid the 
broadening application to the trust ques- 
tion generally, there is matter for con- 
gratulation in the fact that the power of 
Congress to deny all forms of transpor- 
tation to lotteries is affirmed. Having 
been excluded from the mails, because 
the postal system was founded for the 
diffusion of intelligence and not for the 
convenience of a wholly immoral traffic, 
the lottery resorted to the private mer- 
chandise carrier. Then the amendment 
of 1895 forbade this as being a form of 
interstate commerce and coming under 
the regulative power of Congress. The 
court sustains this view, and the decision 
is at least commendable for its conse- 
quences ; let us hope that the lottery has 
no further ditch of refuge under the flag 
of the United States. The persons who 
are its victims—especially the victims of 
the pettiest and meanest branch of it, 
“ playing policy ”—are probably not like- 
ly to put their savings into life insur- 
ance; if they think of that at all, they 
probably object to it because it “ costs so 
much money ” and does not promise sud- 
den riches, and until the general average 
of intelligence is much higher than now 
the active industry called the fool fish- 
ery cannot be suppressed. None the less 
it is the duty and interest of the Com- 
monwealth to limit it as far as possible. 
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FINANCIAL 


Some Events of the Week 


In the railroad world much interest 
was excited last week by reports. assert- 
ing that the St. Louis and San Francisco 
system had been purchased by the Rock 
Island. No official statement was made, 
but it was generally believed that the 
consolidation had taken place. With the 
Frisco’s 5,000 miles, the Rock Island (if 
the Pere Marquette and the half interest 
in the Southern Pacific’s Texas lines, re- 
cently acquired, be included) would have 
more than 16,000 miles of road, extend- 
ing from St. Paul southward to New Or- 
leans and Galveston, covering the wheat 
and corn districts, reaching Mexico by 
way of El Paso, and going to the Pa- 
cific Coast by track agreement with the 
Southern Pacific. There were rumors of a 
Securities Company for a community of 
interest that should include the Atchison. 
Authoritative statements concerning 


transactions that must be of great im- 
portance were awaited with some impa- 
tience. It was announced that the South- 
ern had acquired the Florida East Coast 
road, from Jacksonville to Miami, and 


would establish fast service from the 
North to Cuba by way of the latter port. 

Publication of the Pennsylvania road’s 
annual report for the calendar year 1902 
directed attention to the achievements 
and prosperity of that great corporation, 
whose gross earnings ($220,000,000 in 
round numbers) showed an increase of 
$21,000,000, while its freight traffic 
(269,000,000 tons) was enlarged by 1014 
per cent. Freight congestion has led the 
directors to recommend that the great 
sum of $67,000,000 be expended in the 
next two or three years for improvements 
on the lines east of Pittsburg. This does 
not include the $40,000,000 or $50,000,- 
000 required for the New York tunnels. 

In the iron industry, prices for ore in 
the northern mines were fixed for the 
coming year at a considerable advance 
over those of the year past. This will 
increase the cost of production and may 
cause higher prices for finished goods. 
About two-thirds of these ore supplies 
are controlled by the Steel Corporation. 
Rumors that the Corporation was about 
to buy its most aggressive competitor, 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, 
were published and then denied. 
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The Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany—possibly induced to take this step 
by the making of Mr. Morgan’s Steam- 
ship Trust—has bought for $7,500,000 
fourteen steamships of the Beaver and 
Elder-Dempster lines, the President re- 
marking that these are “ only the nucleus 
of a fleet.” It is predicted that the Grand 
Trunk road will find it expedient to make 
a similar purchase. 

The North American Company, which 
controls street railways and gas and elec- 
tric lighting plants in several cities, has 
bought the Laclede Gas Light Company 
and the Missouri Edison Electric Com- 
pany of St. Louis, for about $13,000,000. 

British manufacturers were informed 
last week by a Birmingham paper that 
contracts amounting to $65,000,000, for 
the construction of electric traction sys- 
tems in the Old World, had been obtained 
within two or three weeks by American 
interests. It is now known that these 
contracts include the conversion of St. 
Petersburg’s street railways into electric 
roads, the construction there of an under- 
ground railway, and the erection of six- 
teen steel bridges over the Neva; also the 
electrical equipment of the British North- 
eastern Railway’s suburban system, and 
of the Bond Street extension of the Cen- 
tral London Railway, together with the 
construction of an electric road from 
Haarlem to Amsterdam. An English 
company of American affiliations has re- 
ceived a contract for the electric lighting 


of Bombay. 
st 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has completed plans for connecting its 
Long Island road with the New Haven 
road by means of a bridge across the 
East River from Astoria to Harlem. The 
bridge will contain 61,000,000 pounds of 
steel, costing more than $3,000,000. 


....Dividends'’ and coupons  at- 
nounced : 

Colo. & Southern R’way, Preferred, 2 per 
cent., payable April rst. 

United States Leather Co., Preferred, $1.50 
per share, payable April rst. 

International Paper Co., Preferred, 114 pet 
cent., payable April rst. 

Iowa Cent. R’way Co., Coupons (First and 
Refunding), payable March rst. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R., Coupons 
(First and Refunding), payable March rst. 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Co., quasteriy, Pre: 
ferred, 134 per cent., payable March 16th. 
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Embroidered 











Silk Mull. ==" 


With its delicate silk embroidery and beau- 
tiful lino effects, this sheer, clinging fabric is 
one of the most effective in our entire stock 
for evening and summer gowns. 

The designs range from a simple cord, 
broken here and there by silk embroidered 
Jacquard figures (white and colored), to some 
more elaborate designs showing, in addition 
to the figure, openwork stripes interlaced with 
a simulated narrow silk ribbon, or alternating 
with a broad silky stripe. 


Price, $1.50 and $1.75 per 
yard 32 in. wide. 

Among our other novelty fabrics are some dainty 
French Silk Waistings, Novelty Swisses, Crepe Waist- 
ings, etc. 

Mail orders have prompt attention. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 








ESTABLISHED 1802. 


for over a hundred years have been universally 
recognized as the standard of excellence. 


OUR GCATALOGUE—the 102d success- 
ive annual edition—contains a more complete 
assortment and fuller cultural directions than 
any other seed annual published. It contains 
128 large-size pages, and in addition 16 full- 
page, half-tone plates, and is in every respect 
and without exception the most complete, most 
reliable and most beautiful of American Gar- 
den Annuals. We Mail It Free. 


36 Gortlandt St., New York. 











Z4e Paper for Printing by Gaslight 


Uf your dealer ¢annot you send 20¢ for one 
dozen 4x5 size with developer, 


THE ANTHONY @.SCOVILL CO. 


122-124 Fifth Avenue 17th@16th sts Aties Bs iP 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 











THE QMO BESS 
SHIELD 

BECAUSE it 

is Absolutely 

Odorless, Abso- 

lutely Impervi- 

ous, Absolutely 

Hygienically 

Pure. Every 

pair warranted 

to the wearer. 

Can be washed. 

These are the 

five essential 

features of a 

perfect Dress 

, Shield. 
For sale at all the leading dry goods 
stores in the United States 
and Canada, 
No Chemicals or Rubber Used in its Manufacture, 


If your dealer does not keep 
them send 25c. for sample pair, 


THE OMO MFG. CO., Middletown, Conn. 
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As the mother rocks the cradle, 
love transforms it to a kind of 
loom whereon her fond fancy 
weaves a bright colored future 
for her child. As the child grows 
the wise mother feeds his mind 
with precepts of integrity and 
industry; his brain and body 
with all-nourishing food in or- 
der that hé may be strong for 
life’s battle and find an hon- 
ored place with men, 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 
BISCUIT 


is the Natural Food—the food 

whose each integral part has 

an exact counterpart in the human body — the food that builds the perfect whole be- 
cause it builds the perfect parts. The perfect food to perfect man. SHREDDED 
WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT is more porous than any other food — that means 
more digestible. It is quickly transformed into rich blood, firm flesh, hardy muscles 
and an active brain. Sold by all grocers. 


Send for ‘‘ The Vital Question ’’ (Cook Book, illustrated in colors) FREE. Address 


Ghe NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 











Brushes Talk s|\SARATOGA 
Use a Scrubbing brush for a VICH Y, 


time ordinary way with Soap- 
Use another just like 
it for same length time 
with Pearline-this As a drink to quench thirst, it is beyond all 
illustration other natural or artificial mineral waters, both 
shows what delicious and refreshing. 
SeTvimiicea |SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO, 
# Soap brush badly Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


worn: Pearline MISS LIPPINCOTT’S 
DWER SEEDS 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER. 
Best Known Remedy for Diseases 
of the Digestive Organs. 





- 6brush but little - 
Your sirength did 
ihe work — Your 
paint and brush 
ave out —Save 

them all by using 


Pearline prercorooey | Ust Hall's Balsam fOr  Covgl, 


AT ALL] DRUGGISTS. 


MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 
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icroscopes) 


Feides bitoroapope, new Doublet lens, for 
ature 8 
Dissecting Mi Bicioacope, new Doublet lens, for 


Nature 
*s Micrc scope, reduced from 


Com fete Studes 
to 
Beck’s new #5 Labecotony Bereveseee, re- 
duced to $36. Beck's new $90 Microse 
with tro eye pieces, objectives oe 1-6, and 
1-12, triple nose piece and Abbe condenser, $72. 
Agen 8 for all microscopes made by E. Leitz 
and R.&J.Beck. Special prices to Scheols. 


WILLIAMS BROWN & FARLE, 





918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 














urlbutt, Hatch & Co. 


BANKERS 
Broadway, New York City. 


embers of the New York Stock Exchange. 


DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE 
ESTMENT SECURITIES. 


SACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


minick & Dominick, 


Members of the 
York Stock Exchange, 





100 Broadway 





et H. Vernam & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
% NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 


hvestment Securities. 


MBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


WESTERN LANDS 


and Defaulted Mortgages 





Bought for Caxh. 
GIBSON, 181 State Street, 
Bosto 


CHAS. F 


BRAINS 
REPAIRED 
HERE 


Brains rule the world. Ameri- 
cans have brains. They think big 
things They think money. The brain 
is the tool that does the big things 
and makes the money. 


Brain must be fed on the proper 
food or it will grow sluggish and dull. 
Can’t work with dull tools. GRAPE. 
NUTS, the most scientific food in 
the world (ask any physician), will 
strengthen and sharpen the brain. 


No stomach is so delicate it will 
not accept Grape-Nuts. 


Give the brain a chance. 
it on Grape-Nuts— 


THE FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Feed 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


44 State Street, BOSTON. 





E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Public 
Securities | 


19 MILK STREET BOSTON 


DENVER AND SAN PRANCISCO, 
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Mortgages Net 5% In North Dakoi 


ao ~ 


Loans are Made. 


A 5% investment, if it is safe and prompt in its ret 
considered gilt edged nowadays. 


All the favorable conditions—low and steadily advan 
prices on land, absolute security and the certainty of retu 


obtain in North Dakota. 
These gilt-edged investments can be had here under 


most satisfying conditions. 
The time to take advantage of them is now. This is 


day of your opportunity. 


I can furnish them to you, together with the most s 


fying evidence that they are absolutely trustworthy. 
I would be-glad to have you make the most careful 
scrutinizing search of my record, find out whether I wil 


just as I agree to or not, and then find out if the mor 


securities I offer for sale are the kind described as gilt edge 
not. 

If you find them gilt edged, as you are bound to, I wi 
glad to sell them to you, collect the interest and forward if 
personally look after the investments. 

You will find me safe, honorable, reliable and respons 
I will see to it that you do not regret making an investi 
in North Dakota. 

Interest and principal collected without expense. 
tances in New York exchange. For further information ad 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, - Investment Bat 
LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA. 


’ 
é 


A Typical Farm Scene in North Dakota—It is Upon Such Farms as These That 
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A GUARANTEED 64 
INVESTMENT 


Secured by Trust Deeds and Mortgages cover- 
ing improved real estate located in the Metro- 
politan District of New York City. 


Interest payable semi-annually. Certificates 
issued in denominations of $100, $500, and 
$1,000. 

Principal withdrawable on reasonable notice. 
Interest coupons collectible through any bank. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


NEW YORK BUILDING LOAN 
BANKING CO., 


111 Fifth Ave., - New York City. 


Assets Dy $8,861,066.58 
Guaranty Fund Reserve and Surplus 984,707.27 





HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 


Government 


BONDS 


New York 


Boston 











Che Equitable 


Crust Zo. of New York 


Corner Nassau and Cedar Streets 


Capital, $3,000,000. Surplus, $8,500,000 


Solicits accounts of individ- 
uals, firms, and corporations; 
transacts a general banking 
as well as trust company 
business; allows interest on 
daily balances 








Wm. T. Gornell, President 

James H. Hyde, Vice-President 

L. L. Gillespie, Secretary 

F. W. Fulle, Treasurer 
TRUSTEES: 


V, P. Snyder, 

Otto H. Kahn, 

C B. Alexander, 

George H. Squire, 

Gage E. Tarbell, 

M. Hartley Dodge, 

William Alexander, 

William H. iicIntyre, 

T. De Witt Cuyler, 

L.L ex} 

John M. Hall, 

H M. Alexander, 

H R. Winthrop, 

William T Cornell 

Charles Francis Adams, 2d. 
S.-M. Inman, 














N. Y. SECURITY & 
TRUST CO., 


46 WALL STREET, NEW VORK. 


Capital and Surplus, - $5,000,000. 


CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
ABRAM M. HYATT, Vice-President. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, 2d Vice-President. 
L. CARROLL ROOT, 34 Vice President. 
ALEXANDER 8S. WEBB, Jr., Secretary. 
ZELAH VAN LOAN, Asst. Secretary. 
JAMES E. KEELER, 2d Asst. Secretary. 
H. W. WHIPPLE, Manager Bond Dept. 


TRUSTEES: 


CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD, 
JAMES J, HILL, 


° Cc. oJ J 
JOHN G. McCULLOUGH, 
FREDERIC R. COUDERT, 
B, AYMAR 8A 
JOHN W. STERLING, 0 
JOHN A McoUALL, OSRO. 
E. PARMALEE PRENTIU 
This company is authorized to act as Executor, 
Trustee, A trator, Guardian, Agent, Receiver, 
Registrar, and Transfer Agent. 


Receives deposits sub to check, allowing interes 
on daily balances. . 
S11 SS OP ARR 
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Incerperated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 








OPM, 6 2 a 8 Se Eee $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, ps $11,981,522 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized 
to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secreéary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, GusTav H. SCHWAB, 
CHARLES §. SMITH, FRANK LYMAN, 
Wm. ROCKEFELLER, GEORGE F. VIETOR, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


foun 8. s. Keuweor, 
LLS 


Lewis Case Laevamn 
MARSHALL FIELD, 
LYMAN J. GAGE. 


WILLIAM H. MACY, JR. OHN CLAFLIN, 


DWARD COOPER, Wu. D. SLOANE, 


ALEXANDER E. ORR, fous STILLMAN, 


OHN J. PHELPS, 





CURTIS & ROMAINE 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


N. ¥. Con. Stock Exchange, 
Members }s. ¥. Cotton Exchange, 


N. Y. Preduce Exchange. 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR INVESTMENT 
OR ON MARGIN. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


The Trust Co. of America 


149 Broadway, New York (Northwest Cornet Liberty St.). 


$2,500,000.00 
3,150,028.52 





Capital, = * 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 


Allows Interest on Dally Balances 
subject to check through the New 
York Clearing House or Payable 
at sight and on Certificates of 
Deposit. 


Acts as Trustee, Receiver, Committee, Execu- 


tor, Guardian, Administrator, Assignee, 
Registrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent. 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BAyPOUR, 
ce-President, 
H. 8. MANNING, 


Vice- Frssident 
ALBERT L. BANISTER, 


ASHBEL P. FITCH, 


sident. 
WILLIAM H. LEUPP, 
Vice-President. 
RAYMOND J. CHATRY, 


Secretary. Galew 


DIRECTORS: 


Ashbel P. Fitch, Anson R. Fowler, 
William Barbour, H. 8. Red 

H. 8. Manning, 

Samuel A. Maxwell, 

Myron T. Herrick, 

Emerson MeMiilin, 

James M. Donald, 

Jesse Spalding, 

George Crocke 

Edward C, Schaefer, 


Edwin Gou 
Joel F. F reeman, 





Corneuius P. Rosemon, 


BANKER, 33 WALL ST, 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Commission orders executed on all the Exchanges 
of this country and Europe. 


Bills on Union of London and Smiths Bank, Limited, 
Londen, 


Foreign Exchange Bought. 
Deposits received subject te check. 





THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, 
MAIN OFFICE, BOROUGH-OF MANHATTAN, 
NO. 20 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING. 


January 12, ns 

NOTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED BY T 
Greater New York Charter, that the books called “ The Annual 
of the Boroughs of Manhavian. The Brons, Brookiva 
of the Boroughs of Manha , The Bronx. 
Richmond, comprising The City of New York” yn be ‘open for 
examination and correction on the second Monday of January, 
and will remain open until the 

18ST DAY OF APRIL, 1908. 

During the time that the books are open to public inspection. 
application may be made by any person or corporation cla: — 
be e sgerioved by the a valuation of real or personal 
to have the same 

In a Oe ene } meee ge the Fw ha office of the Depart 
ment of Taxes and Assessmen ° 

"in the Borough of The Bronx, at the office of the Depertaes’ 
Meunier — ng, One Hundred and Seventy-Seventh 


rough of Brooklyn, at the office of the Department, 


M a ipal — B ~~ 
= c in 

Ene Bo n of Queens, at the office of the Depa’ 
Hackett Bulldinge Jackson Avenue and Fifth Street, Long 


»* the Borough of Richmond, at the office of the Department, 
eas ae 
ons 
at the aan office in 





partrand 


of New York, at bs office of the 

where sueh ch place of business is located, I betw 

10 A. M. P. M., except on Saturday, when Dall 

must be made between 10 A. M. and 12 noon. 
JAMES L. WELLS, President, 
WILLIAM 8. COGSWELL, 
GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, 
SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, 
RUFUS L. SCOTT, 

Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 





» Depart: 


artment, 
h Street 


artment, 


artment, 
ng Island 


artment, 
jons only 
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Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 


Mutual Life Building, Nassau, Corner Cedar Street 
LONDON OFFICES, 33 LOMBARD ST., E. C. 60 ST. JAMES S8T., 8. W. 


Fiscal Agents of the { Manila, Philippine IsJands. ' Depositery of the Geverament of the 
United States Goevernment Heng Kong, Ubina. Philippine Islands, Manila. 


Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits, $5,369,000 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHEQUE OR ON CERTIFICATE. 








Acts as Trustee for Corporations, Firms and Individuals; and as Guardian, Executor and Administrator. 
Takes entire charge of Beal and Personal Estates; carefully selected securities offered for investment. 


TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. . 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


DRAFTS on all parts of Great Britain, France, Germany, China, and Philippines BOUGHT and SOLD. 





WALTER G, OAKMAN, President. ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. HENRY A. MURRAY, 8d_Vice-President. 
WM. C. EDWARDS, Treasurer. JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Department. 
E. C. HEBBARD, Secretary. F.C. HARRIMAN, Assistant Treasurer, 

R. C. NEWTON, Trust Officer, 


DIRECTORS: 
George F. Baker, G. G. Haven, Charles R. Henderson, Richard A. McCurdy, Henry H. Rogers, 
George S. Bowdoin, E pompen, Adrian Iselin Levi P. Morton, H. McK, Twombly 


. H. Ha Jr., 
August Belmont, Edwin Hawley, Augustus D. Juilliard, Alexander E. Orr, Frederick W.Vanderbilt, 
Frederic Cromwell, R. Somers Hayes, James N, Jarvie Walter G. Oakman, Harry Payne Whitney. 


Walter R. Gillette, Lendon Committee: ARTHUR J. FRASER, Chairman; DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 








* « 


=Machinery 


Being 
Installed 


National — 
Gold and Silver 
Mining Company 


To complete that machinery, 
treasury stock will be sold 


During March at 25 Cents 


You will reap a profit of 300 per 
ill cent. when par is reached and have 
i an income for life from this certain 
| dividend payer. 


a 
mi: BUY NOW and get the benefit of all 
zy: advances in value and 
C draw the same dividends as those who wait 
; Fz and pay $1.00 or more for shares. 
7 Shares Sold on the Installment Plan: 
Yo 


5 per cent. with order, 25 per cent. in 30 days, 
50 per cent, in 60 days, 


MANY ARE HAVING SHARES RESERVED while getting 
money ready. Why not you? Write today for prospectus. 
NOTE-—See our large advertisements in previous issues of this paper. 


The National Gold and Silver Mining Company, 
:.“ Suite G, 70 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 
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1875— -1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 28th YEAR. 
Loans upon Real Estate... . 


ETHEL CONSOLIDATED 
—=MINES 


A PRODUGING PROPERTY. 
—800 A i—Clai 

40 Claims. haste Moher Lode Veins * 

Timber, ="*"° property is covered with dense 


rowth of magnificent timber worth 
fully $1,000,000. This will be marketed. 


—From creek on property suf- 
Water Power. ficient power cm be de- 
veloped to run 5,000-ton plant. 


—The dee 
Dee Tunnel. being driven 4 miles on main 
vein, all in ore, will open up the lar body of stopin 
ground in the world. Will equal the great Comstoc. 
tunnel which made so many millionaires. 


—Over 3,000 feet of tunnels and 
Developm ent. upraises have blocked out 75- 
000 tons of ore worth $675,000. Deep level tunnel will open 
up in first 2,500 feet 700,000 tons worth $6,300,000. 


—Is now running to its capacity, 
80-ton Mill. producing commentrates' worth 
$160.00 per ton. 

—The mine is thoroughly equipped 
ment. in every respect for the ah-ton 


uip 
—— It includes 8 drill air compressors, electric light- 
ing plant, tramways, ore bunkers, saw mill and all nec- 


essary buildings. 

and smelter. Plans are now 
650-ton Mill being drawn for an enlarge- 
ment of the mill to 650 tons and for a smelter. 
Engineer in Charge. 75," bore: 
personal supervision the work is prosecuted, has had 40 
years’ practical experience. Was ‘engineer in charge of 
great Comstock Lode. 

—The Trustees are Manufacturers and 
Trustees. Bankers who invested their own 
money in the company, believing it to be a better in- 
vestment than a Manufacturing Enterprise. 

—Dividends from current earnings 
Dividends. will begin in April next at the rate 
of 12% on a value of stock. Will be largely inc 
when niill is enlarged and smelter is built. 


—A smal block of Cumu- 
Treasury Stock. lative Preferred Treas- 
ury stock will be sold for the purpose of enlarging mill 
to 650 tons, drive four mile tunnel, build smelter, etc. 
Price 40 cents per share, par value $1.00. At this price it 
will pay 30g on investment. 

, —Illustrated book and 
Experts’ Reportse taps will teseot te 
any oneinterested. Three celebrated experts unite in the 
opinion that the Ethel Consolidated will be one of the 
largest mines inthe world. Address, 


GEO. B. McMANAMON, 
1411-28 Williamson Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

















level tunnel now 





sore eve Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


OUR CUSTOMERS 


31 YEARS HAVE TESTEp 








Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 











List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mafl to any address, 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Blidg., Boston. | Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, 
Home Office Established 1871 Towa Falls, Iowa. 












MINNEAPOLIS REAL ESTATE. 


Tse econ YEARS’ EXPERIENCE with th: 





highest success in loaning money on and bandling Minneapo 
lis Real Estate for non-residents. [f you are not entirely s 
—o write us. W 
oan on selected firs} 






isfled with the management of your 
receive money in sums of or over to 
eal Estate at 50 Per Cent. Act 

the investor 6 Per Cent. Corr 
spondence solicited. References turnished or write the [npgpPgyp 


THOMPSON BROTHERS, 
101 South Fourth St., - Minneapolis, Min 


DIVIDENDS 










THE GOLORADO & SOUTHERN RAILWAY 

New York, February 13, 1903. 

of the Board of Directors, held this day; 
red from the surplus earnings for the s 
of TWOP 
Y, payab 







Ata manne 
there was dec 
months ended December 31st, 1902. a dividen: 
CENT. on the first preferred stock of this Com 
April 1st, 1903, to the holders of record of the first preferr 
stock at the closing of the transfer books on March 10th, 1 
The transfer books for the first preferred stock of the Con 

any will be closed at 3 P. M. on March 10th, 1903, and ¥ 
be reopened at 10 A. M. on April 2d, 1903. 


The Golorado & Southern Railway Go. 
By HARRY BRONNER, Secretary and Treasurer. 


74 Broadway, New York, February 13, 1%. 
The transfer books of the Voting Trustees for the f 
preferred stock of the Colorado & Southern Railway (om 
pany will be closed at three P. M. on March 10, 1903, and 
reopen at ten A. M. on April 2d, 1908. On —_ Ist, 1908, t 
Voting Trustees will be prepared to distribute the abo 
dividend of TWO PER CENT. when received by them, at! 
office of Messrs. Haligarten & Co., among the part 
entitled thereto as same appear of record on the bod 
when closed as above. 
Haligarten & Go., Agents for Voting Trust 


IOWA GENTRAL RAILWAY GOMPANY. 

Notice is hereby given that coupons maturing March! 
1908, on First and Refunding 4% Bonds of this Company 
be paid by the Mercantile Trust Company, 120 Broadw 


New York. 










































F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS R. R. 60. 
Coupons due March 1st, 1903, from First and Refun 
Mortgage 4% Bonds of this Company will be paid after ! 
date upon presentation at the office of the Central T 
Company, No. 54 Wall Street. 















F, H. DAVIS, Treasuret 











RUBBER GOODS MANUFAGTURING 60: 
Sixteenth Regular Preferred Dividend 


HE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY DECLARED L 
Sixteenth regular Spenagorty Dividend of ONE AND = 
QUARTERS PER CENT. on the ferred Shares, - 
ings, payable March 16 to holders of record March 5th. 1 ¥ 
he Preferred Transfer Hooks will be closed on Thursday, ’ 
5th, at 3 o’clock, and reopened March 16th. 
Cheques will be mailed to registered addresses. 
JAMES B. TAYLOR, Treasir 


New York, February 26th, 1903. 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER GOMPA 
26-28 Ferry St., New York, February = “ 
A Dividend of $1.50 per share on its preferred stoc 
this day been declared by the] Board of Directors of 
Com able April 1st, . ; 
The transfer books of preferred stock will close ¥ 


2M. ril 2d, 1903. 
14th, at 12 M., and reopen 45 ics R PLUM, Treasurd 

















































IN DEPEND 


8, 
>» Min 


1. 1908. 
rseday, M 


“Treasure 


OMPA 
24th, 1 
d_ stock 
tors of 
close Ma 


Treasure 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY. 
30 Broad Street, New York. 
2TH REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 


February 25th, 1908. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared the regular 

7 Svidene of ONE AND UNE-HALF PER CENT. (146%) 

eferred Capital Stock, payable April ist, 1908, to e- 

mared, Stockholders of record of March 16th, 1903. Checks will be 

mailed. 

Transfer Books of the Preferred Stock will close on the 16th day 

of March, 1908, and reopen April ist, 198. 


E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 





INSURANCE 
1851 THE 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 

JOHN A. HALL, President. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, - $30,960,145.22 

Liabilities, « - - * - 28,354,119.97 

Surplus, « * - - - 2,606,025.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New YorkK OFFice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1903. 


ASSETS.....00+-+++-cccccccccccceccccseccecs s. $2 678,860.35 
SEARED ive nnsrciitiaaetseccesse «-- 19,281,299.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard, $2,397,261.35 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 








Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance Values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa 
Cc usetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest, 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





Demand for 


Investments 

is growing with the prosperity 
of the country and a man of 
character and ability can 
secure ample rewards if he 
has the ability to market such 
securities. I want a few of 
the best men obtainable for 
this work. 

In writing give age, 
occupation and bank 
references. 


All letters treated as strictly confidential, 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
32 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


BE. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - - «= NEW YORK. 


THE 


Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company, 


PITTSFIELD, - ~ MASSACHUSETTS. 
ENCORPORATED 1851, 


The definite surrender values in cash or paid up insurance 
<— teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 

aw, in accordance with which alt policies of the BERKSHIRE 
are issued. the solid financial condition of the com » its 
large surplus, its haidsome dividends, its liberal pol cies, 
and its promptness in paying all tegitimate claims, make the 
BERKSHIRE a m)st desirable —- for the policy holder 
and the agent, For circulars and rates address : 


New York aud New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, 
cor. Murray Street, New York. 
J. H. ROBINSON, - - + General Agent, 
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rutual Reserve: Life 
Insurance Company 


Frederick A. Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « New York 





STATE OF New York 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Avpany, April 17, 1902. 

I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Seapanaent of Insur- 
ance, DO HEREBY CERTIFY, that the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association, now Mutual Reserve 
Life Insurance comeeny of the City of New York, 
has complied with all the requirements of law to be 
observed by such corporation, on reincorporation 
and that it is authorized to transact the business 0: 
Life Insurance as specified in the First Subdivision of 
Section Seventy of Article II of the Insurance Law 
within this State, and that such business can properly 
be entrusted to it. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOP, I have hereunto sub- 
seri my name, and caused my Official 
Seal to be affixed in duplicate, at the City 
“i ap on the day and year first above 

n. 


FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 


~~ 


{us.} 





Total Assets, $5,790,400.83 
Death Claims Paid Since Organization, 


FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 


Are You So Peculiar? 


So many people think Life Insurance is worth having 
that about $350,000,000 was written in 1900 by the 
MerropouttaN Lire Insurance Company oF New YorRK 
Were 





alone, which is the “ world’s record” thus far. 
you one of those people, or have you insurance in that 
or some other sound company? If not, why not? Are 
you different from others—less exposed to -death, more 
certain of financial condition, or without anybody (even 
yourself) to -be concerned about it? 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninvety-third 
Annual Statement. 


Cash Capital.....ccceccccccccccsccvcsrcsscceveccescceessces $500,000.09 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims ecee 1,710,780.33 
Surplus over all Liabilities 179,821.43 

TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1903...62,534,984.64 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


te LIVERPOOL 
*““ LONDON 
*““ GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWYORK OFFICE, NO. 4 WILLIAM STREET. 











New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Statement of Business for 1902, 
Ledger Assets Jan. 1, 1902,.....s.ccesseeeeeee: $30,115,280.32 


RECEIPTS. 


oe eee veces $4,562,764.34 
1,455,008,15 
9,858.25 6,027,680.74 


For Premiums,......... 
For Interest and Rents.......-+++++- 
Profit and Loss.... 





$36,142,911.06 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claims..........se0.00+0+0000$1,880,827.51 
Matured and Discounted Endow- 

SIG ss cectctensicnnintimeiitiniaidinedinnc, ee 
Cancelled and Surrendered Policies 447,898.41 
Distribution of Surplus 


Total Paid to Policy Holders.... ..$3,176,308.31 
Amount paid for Commissions to 
Agents, Salaries, Medical Fees, 
’ Advertising, Printing, Stationery, 
Taxes, and all expenses at the 
Home Office and at Agencies.... . 1,120,886.40  4,297,144.71 





Ledger Assets Jan. 1, 1908..... $321,845,766.35 


Market value of Securities over 
seceses $1,813,064.00 
179,509.67 


598,877.06  2,586,450.78 





$34,432,217.08 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at Massachusetts standard 
814 and 4 per Cent.........seceee -$30,510,550.16 
Balance of Distributions unpaid... 188,362.58 
Death and Endowment Claims ap-, 
proved ee 
Death Losses reported, on which 
no proofs have been received.... 
Premiums paid in Advance...... 


59,803.00 
22,029.02 30,927,610.76 





$3,.504,606.32 


Benj. F. Stevens, - President. 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-President 
S. F. Trull, ‘ - Secretary 


Wm. B, Turner, Asst. Secretary 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
Fifty-seventh Annual Financial Statement, January 1, 1903. 


32,356 Policies in force January 1, 1902, Amount at risk, . . $87,424,149 
5,641 Policies issued since January I, 1902, Amount at risk, . . 14,056,588 
26 Policies restored during 1902, Amount at risk, . . 48,200 
Increased during 1902, . , ° ° ° ‘ ‘ : . : : 57,744 
Additions made 2 By 1902, . ‘ ‘ ; ; P : i . ° 179,774 

38,¢23 Policies, ‘ ° . . . » $101,766,455 


POLICIES TERMINATED. 
2,480 ‘ Amount at risk, ‘ 6,799,781 


355543 Policies i in — January z. ‘1004, 5 : - Amount at risk, - $94,966,674 





RECEIPTS. 
Net assets January 1, 1902, ‘ ‘ r é ‘ . . - , ‘ $18,090, 622.44 
Premiums received since January 1, 1902, . ‘ . ‘ ° : : 59555 916.74 
Interest received since January I, 1902, ‘ é . . . ‘ ° . ° 756,666.39 
Rents received since oe i, 1902) ‘ : ; . , , ‘ . 96,204. 32 
Profit and Loss, e . R ; * ‘ . ‘ : i 39,203.46 
$22,538,613.35 
DISBURSEMENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS. 
Claims by death, endowments, additions and on + $1,294,053 13 
Dividends, . ~~. oe . 419,995.65 
$1, 714,048.78 
OTHER EXPENDITURES. 
Taxes: Local; Mass. Excise; other States, Commissions, 
Supplies, Salaries, Agencies, Printing, — and 
all other expenditures Pek - «+ «+ $804,519.99 
Total disbursements, . . . $2,518, 568.77 
Balance, Net Ledger Assets, . $20,020,044 58 





ASSETS. 
Bonds and Stocksowned, . . . «© © © «© «© «© «+ « « $82;68§,355.00 
Loans on mortgage of Real — ° 6 ° ‘ ° . : + — 3337»401.00 
Loans on Policies, . ° ‘ 3 > . ° ° , +  1,544,213,00 
Loans on Collateral, ee ae tig So pce ae 760,875.00 
Loans to Corporations, ‘ : ‘ . . s 5 ° ° ° . 49,500,00 
Real Estate owned, > eA ie : » + + — 1,314,650,00 
Cash, in hand and on deposit i in banks, . “a ae . . . arate . 398,050. 58 


OTHER AS SET S. $20,020,044.58 
Interest and Rents accrued but not due, ‘ é > é $256,263.95 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, . . ° . . 943,380.00 
Uncollected premiums on policies i in force, $242, 519. 21 
Deferred “ 331; oT 56 $573,589.77 
Deduct loading, 20 per cent. rik 114,717.95 
458,871.82 $1,658,515.77 


Total gross assets, $21,678, 560.35 





LIABILITIES. 

Reserve, Massachusetts Standard, ‘ ‘ - $19,205, 385.00 
Death claims in process of adjustment, : . . : 36. ‘602,00 
Claims on installment policies not yet due, ° . 10,220.00 
Special reserve for deferred dividends, . ‘ . . 52,000,00 
Dividends left to accumulate ‘ ‘ : . 19,837.00 
Premiums paid in Advance. ° ° : 34,217.00 

$19,358,261.00 
Deduct net value of re-insured risks, ; i. 76,962 00 

‘Total Liabilities, $19,281,299 00 


Surplus, Massachusetts Standard, . . . ee Sie $2,397, 261.35 
A. GQ. BULLOCK, President. H. M. WITTER, Secretary. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY, ©. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 
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Active and successful Agents who desir 
this well-established and progressive Com 
only an immediate return for their work, 


mensurate with their success, are invited to 





Assets over $8,000,000. 











THE INDEPENDENT 








JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
EO. G. WILLIAMS, ee Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
AMES R. PLUM, - oe | Se ee a ee Leather 
LARENCE H. KELSEY, Pres’t Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 





omake DIRECT CONTRACTS with 


way, thereby securing for themselves not 


wt also an increasing annual income com- 
ommunicate with Richard E, Cochran, 


Dice, 277 Broadway. New York City. 





Insurance in Force, over $45,000,000 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


New Yorks, January 20th, 1908. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the ee eee ee re te 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 1902, to 31st December, 1908........sececcscevessececeseccsaccserecescceccecsessercces QOpeII 0S 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1902.........-se+se0++ 9 00ceeecesccccccccceccccoseuoosooeee ‘791,851.38 


Total Marine Premtums............s+00s+0+ eerccescoosae eo eccecccccccccccccecccoceseeceeccosoccoceoesseecoesececoees ccccocccce 
Pa 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1902, to 81st December, 1902........cecccceseccseccececescessccssccess seseeeeeenereseeens SOQ SMa 
Interest received durin, CO VORP. cc ciecccoccccccccccce eoseses poosasae PPTTTTITTIT Tit iT rT rt i oe 
Rent . % 1€88 TAX€S......cccccccecseceee eoccccce oenconee eocccccccccsccccccccccs 122, 0ebUE 


Losses paid during the year which Lp qupnatet in 1901 ant grevions FOE. cosedsccece ++ $288,529.68 
Losses occurred, estimated and paid eoccccccesceccccoccces pent 611.19 


Less Salvages....... epccccecccccccecoceccnessduseocsceseceoccocecsscoee $118,295.96 
Reinsurances eeccccccccccecccosccs erccccccecececs oo 88,905.68 








Returns of Premiums and Expenses.............+ Ccecccedcccccoceccoerccccoseocceccosoocesoce: 


The Company has oe Jollowing Assets, viz.: 
United States and S f New York Stock; City, Bank and other Securities... occcccceccceccccces cagpeccce 
Loans secured by Collateral, and special deposits fn Banks and Trust Company... oe evccccccvccces cee esesecesecces 
Keal Estate, corner Wall and William Streets, cost 
Advanced on account of Real Estate and Lien — thereon. 
Other Real Estate and Claimg due the Compan 
Premtum Notes and Bills Receivabie 
= = the hands of European Bankers to pay losses under policies payable in foreign countries. 
ash in Bank 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding | custeiiatas of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the third of February ne 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1897 will be redeemed and le to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
one anver Sueetey, the on cS, February next, from which date ail interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
me oO yment, and cancelle 

% divi dend of Fort M per cent. is declared on the net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 8ist December, 1%, 

for which certificates “ be issued on and after Tuesday; the fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. aRUSTERE G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 

AMES G. DE FOREST, ANCIS8 % Lesentt FREDER 19 A. 7 epee 
. DODG y RICH, DALLAS B. PRA’ 
Pega tes Ww. GUINTARD 














oa WAC 

r . MARSHALL, OHN L 

A D W.H CORE. Dovaras 1 RoBth SON, 

JOSKPH H. CHAPMAN, SOHN D WLETT ] ro USTAV. H WAR 
GEORGE C. CLARK, as GASB ED YARD, I ISH, WILLIAM G STURG 


A. A. RAVEN, Presiden CORNELIUS, ELD Vice-President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. THEO. P. ONS ON 34" Vice Paccident. 














German American 


Insurance Company . . 
New York == ‘aos 

Liberiy and Nassau Streets. yee 

31st Annual Statement, January rst, 1903. 
Cash Capital, ‘ - _* $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for all Liabilities, 4,623,295.88 


Net Surplus, - 4,695,880.88 J. M. ALLEN, President. 


TOTAL ASSETS, $10,319,176.76 SEEDERS S  eceond Vien 
Secretary 


B. BRAINERD, + + « Treasurer 
F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 


1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


The Washington National, ot Hartford, 


: CONNECTICUT. 
Life Insurance Co. Capa Both dat nn OL ee ege 


Re-Insurance Rese 5 3 
Unsettled Losses and “other claims 2 


OF NEW YORK Net Surplus 
Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1908... ..,.sceccccecescess 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., E. S, FRENCH, genes sone tre 

President Vice-President H. A. SMITH, Asst. Seeretary 


on t= Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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QUITA 


HENRY B. HYDE 
FOUNDER 


AS. 
jo SS. 


J.W. ALEXANDER Nahe <8 J.H. HYDE 
PRESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT. 






















Y AN INCOME 
WITHOUT CAPITAL 


can be created by means of the New 
Continuous Instalment Endowment Bond of the 
Equitable. 

If you die. it will provide a permanent income 
for your beneficiary just when he.or she, may needit. 

If you live, it will provide an income for: your- \ 
self just when you may need it. 

The income commences at once, if you die. 

It will commence in twenty years, if you live 
and will be paid as long as either you or the 
beneficiary ilve. 

It will be paid for twenty years in any event. 

















Send coupon below for particulars. 


















—y - 
~~ Vacancies in every State for men of character and energy te act as representatives, 
Apply te Gage E. Tarbell, ‘2d Vice President. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
10, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Dept. No. 79. 





I would like to receive information regarding a Continuous Instalment Endowment Bond, issued to 
@ PRNTOD. GOs occnce ciccwessccesteped y 


POCO E ESOS RHEE E OEE Ee EERE ESSE EE EE SESE ET. FOE ESES EEE S EEE E EES EEE EE ESSE HEHEHE SEER EEE ESOS 








wig Sine ge . ee 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK | 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 





NINETY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
JANUARY, 1903. 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


Cash in Banks : : - - 

Special Deposits in Trust Companies 

Real Estate - - - - 

United States Bonds - - 

State and City Bonds’ - - 

Rail Road Bonds - - - 

Water and Gas Bonds and Stocks 

Rail Road Stocks - - - 

Bank and Trust Co. Stocks’ - 

Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on Real Estaté 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - 
Interest due and accrued on ist January, 1903 - 





LIABILITIES : 


Cash Capital - - 

Reserve Premium Fund 

Unpaid Losses’ - - - - 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims 
Reserve for Taxes 

Net Surplus : 





Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, 





DIRECTORS. 


Grora@e H. eaaevoms, 
HENRY F. NOYEs, 
LuctrEen C, Waswaa, 


Levi P. Morton, 
CORNELIUS N. BLIss, 
Joun H. WASHBURN, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNow, 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 2d Vice-Pres. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, } 

WILLIATI H. CHENEY, § 5°°*et#ries- 


New York, January 13%, 1903. 


DUMONT CLARKE, 


e 


WARNER VAN NORDEK, 


MARKET VALUE. 

$ 427,046 49° 
545,527 845 
1,593,892 067 
2,040,000 00 
2,869,000 00: 
1,375,430 00° 
519,000 00° 
6,174,550 00 | 
456,250 00" 
112,750 005 
985,872 947 
9,315 79) 
$17,108,635 12) 


PAR VALUE. 


$1,600,000 00 
2,729,000 00 
1,299,000 00 

300,000 00 
4,065,000 00 
155,000 00 





$3,000,000 00 
5,986,873 00 
757,114 48 
853,608 Or 
75,000 00 
6,436,038 6 
$17,108,635 §2 


- $9,436,038 69 





James B, van WOoERT, 
JOHN CLAFL: P 
WILLIAM F. HAVEMEYE 7 
Corp MEYER, 

Levi C. WEIR. 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 3d Vice-Pres. i 


HENRY J. FERRIS, Asst. Secreta 











